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Introduction 

Mr. President, your charge to this Commission was, in your words, “simple and direct.” 

It was also demanding. You said: 

I ask you to undertake a penetrating search for the causes and prevention of 
violence— a search into our national life, our past as well as our present, our 
traditions as well as our institutions, our culture, our customs and our laws. 

We submit this progress report not as the mature product of our deliberations, with 
findings and recommendations, but rather as a first look at the multifaceted problem of 
violence in our nation. 

Tliis report will tell you how we have conducted, and are continuing to conduct, our 
search into the causes and prevention of violence. The organized research effort that we have 
mounted under your auspices is one which has never before been made in the area of violence 
by a single entity on a comparable scale. 
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Violence In 



Our labor is far from finished, and we offer no final judgments or conclusions at this » 
time: the contents of this report are entirely tentative in nature and subject to later revision ^ 
in light of fuller consideration. But we can at least share with you some of the knowledge we 
gained about violence, and we can reaffirm our commitment to carry on our work in a 
msistent with your trust. 



America Today 

people of America are deeply concerned about violence. They have seen a President 
k down by an assassin’s bullet, and then seen the assassin himself slain while in police 
dy. They have seen other assassinations of national figures, and none more devastating 
the killings earlier this year, first of a major leader of the civil rights movement, and then 
the brother of the dead President. 



Americans have seen smoke and flames rising over the skylines of their cities as civil dis- 
order has spread across their land— holocausts of rioting, looting, firebombing, and death— a 
pattern of disorder and destruction repeated in city after city. 



Americans have seen students disrupt classes, seize buildings and destroy property at 
institutions of learning. They have seen young people confronting police at the Pentagon 
and at draft induction centers across the country. They have seen them heckling, vilifying 
and even physically abusing public officials. They have heard them shouting obscenities and 
the strident rhetoric of revolution. 



Americans have also come to know the fear of violent crime. They know that robberies 
and assaults have increased sharply in the last few years. They know that only a small fraction 
of all such crimes is solved. 
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For many Americans this is the sum and substance of violence. 



But many Americans see additional Kinds 

war. At home, they see the violence o t ® rr °" s i the v , 0 i ence 0 f police dogs, Fire hoses 
black girls bombed to death m a un ay ’ d deprivation, disease, hunger, 
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movies, of radio and television programs, of some professional sports, 
the minds of some Americans all the* 

on sTX ” SeMce'Sto. o'tto” y loodng instiftes'shooting those who seeh to escape 
arrest. 
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than that of our individual day-to-day concerns. 

Violence In Perspective 

w ..aid Aristotle is a social animal. Man’s ability to create social order has enabled 
him to embrace for human purposes the challenges and opportunities of the environment. 

Tte condition of^ocial order cam. in inn. to be known as the state, and the rules of its 
maintenance, the law. 

But interwoven in human history with the strand of social order and ^operative be- 
havior is the strand of violence. From Genesis and the mad to this morning s nev/spapei, 
the story of civilization has also included the story of man’s violence toward other me . 

Historically men have not acted on the principle that all violence is to be avoided. Our 
nation is no exception. Like all others, our society has recognized some uses of violence as 
necessary and legitimate and some as unacceptable and illegitimate. 

All societies must draw moral and legal distinctions between legitimate and ^gitv^aie 
violence One traditional and vital function of social order, of the state and its laws has been 
to determine in particular cases when violence is legitimate (as m self-defense discipline of 
SSTS Penance of public order or war against an enemy) and when it is illegitimate 

(as in violent crime, civil disorder, rebellion or treason). 

History records a persistence of challenge to any given social order’s determinations of 
the legitimacy or illegitimacy of violence-somctimes by other social orders sometime y 
Suds wrihin the social order. To most of our forefathers and to virtually all of m today, 
for example the American revolution was an act of courage, patnotism, and honor. To most 
of the English at that time, however, it was treason and revolution. Even the phenomenon 

of assassination is subject to this relativity of values, our. legmen in our 
murder Hitler is utterly different from our reaction to the murder of the Head ot State in 

own open and democratic society. 
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There is, therefore, no universal agreement on a definition of the term “violence” which 
makes it mean something that is always to be condemned. For purposes of commencing our 
study, we have defined ‘"violence” simply as the threat or use of force that results, or is in* 
tended to result, in the injury or forcible restraint or intimidation of persons, or the destruc- 
tion or forcible seizure of property. 

There is no implicit value judgment in this definition. The maintenance of law and order 
falls within it, for a policeman may find it necessary in the course of duty to threaten or use 
force, even to injure or kill an individual. Wars are included within this definition, as is some 
punishment of children. It also includes police brutality, the violence of the Nazis, and the 
physical abuse of a child. 



This definition has important implications for our understanding of the causes and pre- 
vention of the illegitimate violence that our society condemns. For example, it helps us to 
recognize that illegitimate violence, like most deviant behavior, is on a continuum with and 
dynamically similar to legitimate violence. The parent who spanks a child may be engaging 
in legitimate violence, but for the parent to break the child’s arm would be illegitimate violence. 



A neutral definition of violence also helps us to recognize that some minimum level of 
illegitimate violence is to be expected in a free and rapidly changing industrial society. Main- 
taining a system of law enforcement capable of eliminating all illegitimate individual and 
group violence might so increase the level of legitimate violence that the harm to other values 
would be intolerable. A totalitarian police state, however efficient its use of violence might 
be in preserving order, would destroy the freedom of all. 



r ■- ■ . . • 

The elimination of all violence in a free society is impossible. But the better control of 4 
illegitimate violence in our democratic society is an urgent imperative, and one within our ) 
means to accomplish. 
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These observations return us to a basic point about violence. Violence is but one facet 
of man living with his fellow men. Throughout history men have sought to control violence, 
to institutionalize it and to regulate the forms it takes, to make some forms of violence serve 
their collective needs and desires and to place other forms of violence beyond the pale. Vio- 
lence becomes sharply separated into the basic categories of “legitimate” and “illegitimate” 
primarily in the context of a particular human society or cultural tradition. 



Man’s effort to control violence has been one part, a major part, of his learning to live 
in society. The phenomenon of violence cannot be understood or evaluated except in the 
context of that larger effort. 



The wisdom of your mandate to us, Mr. President, is confirmed: this Commission’s 
study of violence in contemporary America must, if it is to reach meaningful conclusions, 
include the study of American society itself, past and present, and the traditions and institu- 
tions which accept or condemn the various forms that violence takes in our society. 



The National Commission 



In planning our work we have thus acted on the premise that to reach an understanding 
of the social context of contemporary domestic violence, we must conduct a broad-ranging 
inquiry into many seemingly unrelated subjects. Aware of the dangers of an over-ambitious" 
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aDDroach we have nonetheless concluded that this broad inquiry is the only way to achieve 
an appropriate perspective on violence in America and a national consensus about the means 
of its control. That is our task, and our effort must be commensurate with it. 

We wish we could promise solutions to all of the problems of illegitimate violence. We 
cannot. There is no simple answer to the problem of illegitimate violence: no single explana- 
tion of its causes, and no single prescription for its control. 

The phenomena of illegitimate violence-from robbery to murder, from civil disorder to 
larger conflicts, from child abuse to suicide-are enormously complicated. 

An awesome complexity is concealed in such simple questions as who is violent, when, 
why, under what conditions, and with what consequences. Recognizing this complexity, 
however, may well be the first step toward understanding-and toward convincing the Amer- 
ican people that they must be uncommonly thoughtful, open-minded, and persevering if the 
challenge of illegitimate violence in our society is to be met. 

Accordingly, we have divided our research work into seven basic areas of detailed inquiry. 
We have created a staff Task Force to conduct the research effort and produce a staff report 
in each area. Our Task Forces are: 

(1) Task Force on Historical and Comparative Perspectives. An overview of the causes, 
processes and consequences of violence in American history and in other societies. 

(2) Task Force on Group Violence. An analysis of the nature and causes ot the violence 
accompanying contemporary student unrest, opposition to overseas war, and racial militancy, 
together with a consideration of the responses of social and political institutions to these 
phenomena. 

(3) Task Force on Individual Acts of Violence. A study of the patterns of violent crime 
and other individual acts of violence and of the role of biological, psychological, and socio- 
cultural factors. 

(4) Task Force on Assassination. A world-wide study of violence directed toward 
politically prominent persons. 

(5) Task Force on Firearms. An investigation of the role of firearms in accidents, 
suicides and crime, and an evaluation of alternative systems of firearms control. 

(6) Task Force on the Media. An investigation of the effects of media portrayals of 
violence upon the public and of the role of the mass media in the process of violent and non- 
violent social change. 

(7) Task Force on Law and Law Enforcement. An assessment of the strengths and 
weaknesses of our system of justice, and of the steps that can be taken to increase respect 
for the rule of law. 

The dimensions of the research are suggested by the fact that the personnel of the Task 
Forces and the central staff numbers approximately 70, and that more than 140 research 
projects and special analyses have been undertaken for the Task Forces by outside experts and 
scholars. 
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In addition to these seven basic Task Forces, an eighth Task Force, consisting of a 
number of Study Teams, has been investigating recent violent events on which no other 
adequate factual record has yet been made. The reports of these Teams become part of the 
research base of the relevant Task Forces and ultimately of the Commission itself. 
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While the work of the Task Forces has been proceeding, the Commission has met almost 
weekly, has studied scores of reports and articles, and has held a series of hearings and con- 
ferences in which we received the views of more than 1 50 public officials, scholars, experts, 
religious leaders and private citizens. The testimony and discussions have been valuable; from 
them we have gained a deeper understanding of attitudes and motivations than we would 
otherwise have had. 



Themes of Challenge 



Attached to this progress report is a staff memorandum describing the work of our Task 
Forces in carrying out the research assignments we have set forth. The final reports of our 
Task Forces are now becoming available for study by the Commission along with other materials. 

We will present our final conclusions and recommendations in the spring of the year. Mean- j 
while, however, from preliminary reports, testimony, and consultation, we have identified 
certain themes of challenge for the leaders and the people of America. Among these are the 
following: 

1 irst. As we have noted, not all violence in our society is illegitimate. Indeed, a major 
function of society is the organization and legitimation of violence in the interest of maintain- i/ 
ing society itself. Unfortunately, however, the existence of legitimate violence-from a shoot- 
ing in lawful self-defense through international violence in the form of warfare-sometimes 
provides rationalization for those who would achieve ends or express grievances through 
illegitimate violence. 

Second: Violence by some individuals may result in part from a deranged mind or ab- 
normal biological make-up. Experts agree, however, that most persons who commit violence ✓ 
—criminal or noncriminal are basically no different from others, and their behavior is the 
result of the complex interaction of their biology and life experience. Scholars observe that 
man has no instinct or trait bom within that directs aggression in a specific way. He does 
have, from birth, the potential for violence. He also has the capacity for creative, construc- 
tive activity and for the rejection of violence. Insofar as life experience teaches individuals 
violence, the incidence of violence is subject to modification, control, and prevention through 
conscious changes in man’s environment. 

Third: Historically , when groups or individuals have been unable to attain the quality 
ot life to which they believe they are entitled, the resulting discontent and anger have often 
culminated in violence. Violent protest today-from middle-class students to the inhabitants v' 
ol the black ghettoes and the white ghettoes-has occurred in part because the protesters be- / 
lieve that they cannot make their demands felt effectively through normal, approved channels 
and that “the system,” for whatever reasons, has become unresponsive to them. ' 

Fourth: Progress in meeting the demands of those seeking social change does not always 
reduce the level of violence. It may cause those who feel threatened by change to engage in 
counter-violence against those seeking to shift the balance. And the pace of change may be 
slower and more uneven than the challenging group is willing to tolerate. We see these social 
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forces at work in our country today. After several decades of rapid social change, we have 
better housing, education, medical care and career opportunities for most groups in our society 
than at any time in the past. Nonetheless, these advances have been uneven, and what we 
have so far achieved falls short of the needs or expectations of many. Impatience is felt on 
all sides, and our social order is subjected to escalated demands both from those who desire 
greater stability and from those who desire greater social change. 

Fifth: The key to much of the violence in our society seems to lie with the young. Our 
| youth account for an ever-increasing percentage of crime, greater than their increasing per- 
l centage of the population. The thrust of much of the group protest and collective violence- 
on the campus, in the ghettoes, in the streets-is provided by our young people. It may be 
here, with tomorrow’s generation, that much of the emphasis of our studies and the national 
response should lie. 

Sixth: The existence of a large number of firearms in private hands and a deep-seated 
/ tradition of private firearms ownership are complicating factors in the task of social control 
of violence. 

Seventh: Additional complications arise from the high visibility of both violence and 
social inequalities, resulting from the widespread impact of mass communications media. 

The powerful impact of the media may aggravate the problems of controlling violence; on 
the other hand, the media may be one of our most useful social agents for explaining all ele- 
ments of our society to one another and achieving a consensus as to the need for social change 
that may help to reduce levels of violence. 

Eighth: Social control of violence through law depends in large measure on the perceived 
legitimacy of the law and the society it supports. Persons tend to obey the law when the groups 
with which they identify disapprove those who violate it. Group attitudes about lawful be- 
havior depend, in turn, on the group’s views of the justice provided by the legal order and of 
the society which created it. The justice and decency of the social order thus are not simply 
desirable embellishments. On the contrary, a widespread conviction of the essential justice 
and decency of the social order is an indispensable condition of civil peace in a free society. 

Ninth: Our system of criminal justice suffers from an under-investment of resources at 
every level— police, courts and corrections. Partly because of this accumulated deficit; the 
criminal justice system is neither as strong nor as fair as it should be-and consequently it has 
failed to control illegitimate violence as well as it should. 

Tenth: The social control of violence does not depend merely on the conduct of those 
who attack or defend the social order. It depends also on the attitudes, cooperation, and 
commitments of the community-of our political, religious, educational, and other social 
institutions and of citizens in every walk of life. Violence in our society affects us all. Its 
more effective control requires the active engagement and commitment of every citizen. 

Steps Toward Control 

Facing these challenges, we as a nation have been taking important additional steps to 
improve the ability of our social order to control violence. Previous commissions and study 
groups which you appointed, Mr. President, have provided much of the knowledge the nation 
needs to move ahead. Fundamental contributions have already been made by the President’s 



Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice and the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders. Moreover, acting in response to your initiatives, the Congress 
has begun to lay the legislative foundation for effective action on a number of fronts critical 
to the complex problem of violence. 

Title I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 provides the ground- 
work for substantial research and financial assistance in aid of local law enforcement. The 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act will stimulate and support expansion of 
youth opportunity and youth rehabilitation programs. The Gun Control Act of 1968 makes 
a necessary contribution to effective firearms control. The Model Cities Act, the Housing 
Act of 1968, the Civil Rights enactments of recent years and the employment program of the 
National Alliance of Businessmen have accelerated the process of social change believed neces- 
sary to remove some of the causes of violence in our midst. 

All these measures are important steps along the road to a more peaceful, prosperous 
and equitable society. They confirm the judgment of the Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice that the Nation can, if it will, take steps to control crime and 
other forms of violence. Much more, of course, remains to be done. We hope the work of 
our Commission will make an equally significant contribution toward the completion of this 
unfinished task. 

Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower 

Chairman 

Judge A. Leon Higginbotham 
Vice Chairman 
Congressman Hale Boggs 
Archbishop Terence J. Cooke 
Ambassador Patricia Harris 
Senator Philip A. Hart 
Eric Hoffer 

Senator Roman Hruska 
Leon Jaworski 
Albert E. Jenner, Jr. 

Congressman William M. McCulloch 
Judge Ernest W. McFarland 
Dr. W. Walter Menninger 
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MEMORANDUM 



for 

THE MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 



This memorandum describes the scope of the studies being conducted by 
the Commission’s seven research Task Forces, and the current status of their 
work. 

The full reports of the Task Forces will be available for consideration by 
the Commission during January and February. The attached memorandum 
is intended only to describe the problems which the Task Forces are examining 
and their methods of attack. It contains no conclusions or recommendations, 
and sets forth only the minimum factual data necessary for a thoughtful 
discussion of the subject. 



Lloyd N. Cutler 

Executive Director 



January 9, 1969 

Attachment: 

Chapters I -VII 
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I. HISTORICAL AND COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVES 



In periods of great social stress, when the demands of opposing groups seem beyond peaceful recon- 
ciliation, there is a tendency to conclude that the times have never been so bad. History suggests that many 
past generations have expressed this same sentiment about the America of their day, and that our nation has 
experienced many upheavals of the most violent sort. 

There are useful lessons in our history. By studying antecedents and counterparts, we can learn a good 
deal about tire causes of violence, and how to cope with violence and with the conditions that bring it about. 

The Task Force on Historical and Comparative Perspectives is seeking to provide a general framework 
in which we can interpret contemporary violence. This Task Force is under the joint direction of Hugh 
Davis Graham, Associate Professor of History at Johns Hopkins University, and Ted Gurr, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Politics at Princeton University. It has commissioned a number of significant studies. Some of these 
identify specific aspects of American history and character that have contributed to our present conditions. 
Others assess the American experience with violence and compare it with that of other nations. A number 
analyze general patterns of the historical causes, processes, and consequences of resort to violence. 

The studies of the Task Force suggest that two general themes have provided motivation and justifi- 
cation for group violence in American history: (1) progressive demands for change by groups that have felt 
themselves excluded from a fair share of the social, economic and political privileges of the majority ; and 
(2) defensive responses by groups whose members felt their ways and conditions of life threatened by these 
demands. Progressive and defensive sentiments for and against change have not always led to violence. Vio- 
lence seems to have been a consequence of the intensity with which those sentiments were felt, the avail- 
ability of nonviolent means of achieving change, and the extent of the threat perceived by those resisting 
change. 

“Progressive” demands have led to violence in several instances, particularly involving workers and 
ethnic groups. 

Labor violence was chronic in the United States for over half a century, from the 1870’s to the 1930’s, 
and has been sporadic in more recent decades. It appears to have reached its peak early in the 20th Century. 
In some instances-as in the railroad strike of 1877 and the Colorado mining strikes of 1913-14 — it exceeded 
in pervasiveness and intensity the recent violence within the city ghetto. Violence was initiated on some 
occasions by workers, on others by employers or by the forces of public order. Violence occurred most fre- 
quently during periods when strikes, picketing and other forms of protest or economic pressure were re- 
garded as illegal; it diminished as the legality of such activities became defined and accepted, and as govern- 
mental rules of conciliation and adjustment were devised and brought into use. 

Ethnic and religious violence has also occurred frequently in the United States, involving the Irish, 
Italians, Orientals, and-far most consequentially— Negroes. Only in the last decade, however, has it become 
common for such ethnic groups to initiate violent conflict. Historically the violence resulted when groups 
farther up the socioeconomic ladder resisted the peaceful upward progress of particular ethnic and religious 
groups toward higher positions in the social order. Those who felt threatened by the prospect of the new 
immigrant or the Negro getting “too big" and “too close" resorted to defensive violence. 
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Defensive sentiments are almost inextricably interwoven in most group violence in American history. 
The demands of workers, immigrants, and Negroes were usually expressed in violence only when other 
groups violently resisted satisfaction of their demands. Our studies suggest that at least three outstanding 
examples of substantially defensive violence can be identified: those of farmers, vigilantes, and employers. 

Agrarian protests and uprisings have characterized both frontier and settled regions since before the 
Revolution. They have been a blend of both progressive and defensive sentiments, including demands for 
land reform, defense against more powerful economic interests, and relief from onerous political restric- 
tions. Some major examples include Shays’ Rebellion in Massachusetts, 1786-1787; Fries’ Rebellion in east- 
ern Pennsylvania, 1799; some of the activities of the Grangers, Greenbackers, and Farmers’ Alliance after 
^ the Civil War; and the “Green Com Rebellion” of Oklahoma farmers during World War I. 



Vigilantism has been a recurrent defensive response of middle- and working-class Americans to threats 
to their security. The most widely-known manifestations have been the frontier tradition of citizen enforce- 
ment of the law and Ku Klux Klan efforts to maintain class lines and their moral code by taking their ver- 
sion of the law into their own hands. Less well known were the “Regulators” of pre-Revolutionaty South 
Carolina, the Bald Knobbers of the Missouri Ozarks in the late 1880’s, and the nation-wide activities of the 
White Cap movement of the 1880’s and 1890’s, a spontaneous movement for the moral regulation of the 
poor whites and ne’er-do-wells of rural America. There are many other manifestations of vigilantism as well; 
no region and few historical eras have been entirely free of it. 

As noted earlier, much labor violence in American history occurred as a result of violent resistance by 
employers to worker organization and demands. Apart from the assistance they received from troops and 
police upholding the laws of the times against strikes, boycotts and picketing, employers repeatedly resorted 
to private coercive and sometimes terroristic activities against union organizers and to violent strike-breaking 
tactics. Whether company resistance and violence provoked or merely responded to violence by workers, it 
led in many situations to an escalating spiral of violent conflict to the point of mutual exhaustion. 

Comparative studies of levels and characteristics of civil strife in the United States and other countries 
have been developed in recent years, and have been analyzed by the Task Force. They suggest that in the 
past five yean the United States has experienced strife of greater intensity and greater duration than all but 
a few other Western democracies. For the purpose of this cross-national comparison, the term civil strife 
includes all collective protests, legal or illegal under the applicable national law, violent or non-violent in 
their consequences. Three general levels of civil strife are distinguished. The lowest level is “turmoil”- 
relatively spontaneous, partially organized or unorganized strife with substantial popular participation and 
limited objectives. The middle level is “conspiracy”-intensively organized strife with limited participation 
but with terroristic or revolutionary objectives. The highest level is “internal war”-intensively organized 
strife with widespread participation, almost always accompanied by extensive and intensive violence and 
directed at the overthrow of political regimes. The studies suggest the following: 

1 . In roughly comparable 5-year periods during the 1960*s,* about 1 1 of every thousand 

*/ Americans took part in civil strife, almost all of it at the turmoil level, compared with an average of 
seven per thousand in 17 other Western democracies. Six of these 17 had higher rates of participation 
than the United States, including Belgium, France, and Italy. About 9,500 injuries including some 
deaths resulted from American strife. This is a rate of 48 per million population, compared with an 
average of 12 per million in other Western nations. In total magnitude of civil strife, measured by 
these factors, plus the total duration of strife, the United States ranks first among the 17 Western 
democracies. 

2. Civil strife in the United States has been much less disruptive than in many non-Westem 
countries, however. Most American civil strife has consisted of lawful protest with relatively non- 
violent consequences. For example, the nation has experienced no internal wars since the Civil War 

♦The periods are June 1963 through May 1968 for the United States, and 1961-1965 for the other Western democracies. 
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and almost none of the chronic revolutionary conspiracy and terrorism that plague dozens of other 
nations. Although about 220 Americans died in violent civil strife in the past five years, the rate of 
1.1 per million population is infinitesimal compared with the world-wide average of 238 deaths per 
million. These differences reflect the comparative evidence that from a world-wide perspective Ameri- 
cans, with few exceptions, have not organized for collective violence. Most demonstrators and rioters 
are protesting, not rebelling. If there were many serious revolutionaries in the United States, levels of 
collective violence would be much higher than they are. However, the tumult of the United States 
contrasts unfavorably with the relative domestic tranquility of developed democratic nations like 
Sweden, Great Britain, and Australia, or with the comparable current tranquility of nations as diverse 
as Yugoslavia, Turkey, Jamaica, or Malaysia. In total magnitude of strife, fhe United States ranks 24th 
among the 1 14 larger nations and colonies of the world. In magnitude of turmoil alone it ranks sixth. 

3. Civil strife in the United States is about the same in kind as strife in other Western nations. 
The anti-government demonstration and riot, violent clashes of political or ethnic groups, and student 
protests are pervasive forms of conflict in modern democracies. Some such public protest has occurred 
in every Western nation in the past decade. People in non-Westem countries also resort to these limited 
forms of public protest, but they are much more likely than citizens of Western nations to organize 
serious conspiratorial and revolutionary movements. 

4. Strife in the United States and other European countries is quite likely to mobilize mem- 
bers of both the working class and the middle classes but rarely members of the political establishment 
such as military officers, civil servants, and disaffected political leaders. Strife also is likely to occur 
within or on the periphery of the normal and open political processes in Western nations, rather than 
being organized by clandestine revolutionary movements or cells of plotters within the political and 
military hierarchy. 

The Task Force has also been examining the history of how discontented groups have sought to im- 
prove their lot. Three kinds of group response to intense discontents can be examined. 

One is the resort to violence itself. In some instances violence occurs as a direct and unstructured out- 
pouring of rage against sensed injustice that is satisfying in and of itself for its participants. In other cases 
violence is manifest in carefully organized forms and has specific tactical objectives. Both anger and hope of 
gain appear to be present in almost all outbreaks of civil strife and in most of their participants. 

A related question being studied by the Task Force is the extent to which violence has been a success- 
ful means of achieving change and the effects of success on subsequent violence. A study of American labor 
violence suggests that violence was almost always ineffective for those seeking the change. The more violent 
the conflict, the more disastrous the consequences were for the workers who took part. It is true that the 
ultimate effects of the struggle were beneficial for workers as a group. But whether the violent aspects of 
the conflict accelerated or delayed the ultimate beneficial resolution is an open question. It may well have 
been a general consensus that violence and counter violence were unproductive that led to more conciliatory 
action by both union leaders and employers, and to the establishment of peaceful means of conflict resolu- 
tion. 



In the case of the labor movement, the long-range consequence of conciliatory responses by the social 
order was thus a decrease, not an increase in violent conflict. Violence was chronic so long as recognition was 
denied; during this period state or federal troops were employed at least 160 times in labor disputes. Vio- 
lence diminished sharply after a peaceful system of conflict resolution became a part of our law. 



For remedial social change to be an effective moderator of violence, history also suggests that the 
changes made must command a wide measure of support throughout the community, as was true when labor 
finally succeeded in establishing its rights. Official efforts to impose change resisted by a dominant majority, 
as in the South during the Reconstruction period, have acted as a spur to counter-violence. Effective change 
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' has depended not only on decreeing the reforms advocated by a discontented minority , but also on per- 
suading the community at large that these changes are just and necessary. 

On the other hand, historical and comparative evidence indicates that primary emphasis on repressive 
measures instead of remedial action, has frequently led to a decaying cycle in which resistance takes the 
form of increasingly organized and targeted armed attacks, countered by escalating repression, sometimes re- 
sulting in coup d’etat or revolution. The French and Russian Revolutions are notable examples of such an 

outcome. 

A second kind of group response to intense stresses and discontents is what anthropologists call “de- 
fensive adaptation." It is essentially an inward-turning, nonviolent response characterized by centralization 
of authority in the group, attempts to set the group apart by emphasizing symbols of group identity and 
minimizing contact with other groups, and maintenance of the group's cultural integrity. It is an especially 
common reaction among ethnic and religious groups whose members perceive their social environments to be 
permanently hostile, deprecatory, and powerful. Such adaptations are apparent among some American 
Indians, ethnolinguistic enclaves in Europe, Jewish “shied” communities, and also among groups like the 
Black Muslims. Defensive adaptation provides some essentially social and psychological satisfactions; it 
seldom can provide members with substantial economic benefits or political means by which it can promote 
their causes vis-a-vis hostile external groups. This kind of defensive withdrawal may also lead to violence 
when outside groups press too closely on the defensive group, but it is typically a response that minimizes 
violent conflict. 

A third general kind of response is the development by the discontented group of political means for 
the satisfaction of members’ felt needs. This more constructive response has characterized most discontented 
groups throughout Western history. 

In England, social protest was institutionalized through the trade unions, cooperative societies, and 
other self-help activities. In continental Europe, the discontent of the urban workers and petit bourgeoisie 
led to the organization of fraternal societies, unions, and political parties, which provided some instrinsic 
satisfactions for their members and which could channel demands effectively to employers and into the 
political system. In the United States the chronic local rebellions of the late 1 8th and the first half of the 
19th century were superseded by organized, conventional political manifestations of local, regional, ethnic 
and economic interests. Labor violence similarly declined once trade unions were organized and recognized. 

The organization of such functional and community groups for self-help has sometimes increased vio- 
lent conflict, especially when the Government or adverse elements of the community have opposed such 
efforts. But when these new organizations have received public and private cooperation and obtained suf- 
ficient resources to carry out their activities, violence has been substantially reduced. 

The contemporary efforts of black Americans to develop effective community organizations, and their 
demands for greater control of community affairs, may be in this self-help tradition. So also may be the 
attempts of white urban citizens to create new neighborhood organizations, and the demands of student 
protestors for greater participation in university affairs. 



The foregoing discussion suggests some of the subjects being examined by our Task Force on Historical 
and Comparative Perspectives. A more complete idea of the scope of our work in this area can be gained 
from the research summary below. 
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n. GROUP VIOLENCE 



Consider the dimensions and the forms of the protest and response that have swept our society during 
the past five years: 

• 370 civil rights demonstrations have occurred, involving more than a million participants; 80 
counter-demonstrations have been held in opposition to civil rights demonstrators and school integra- 
tion; confrontation between demonstrators and police and between opposing groups has often led to 
violence. 



• Some 200 private acts of violence toward Negroes and civil rights workers have caused more 
than 20 deaths and more than 100 injuries. (These figures are derived only from those incidents re- 
ported in theWew York Times Index; many others may also have occurred.) 

• Nearly every major city in the United States has experienced riots and civil disorder, arising, 
as the Commission on Civil Disorders found, from widespread Negro discontent and frustration over 
the conditions of life in the black ghetto; 239 violent urban outbursts, involving 200,000 participants, 
have resulted in nearly 8,000 injuries and 191 deaths, as well as hundreds of millions of dollars in 
property damage and economic losses. 

• Hundreds of student demonstrations have occurred on campuses across the land; some of the 
conflicts arising between demonstrators and authorities have resulted in seizure of university facilities, 
police intervention, riot, property damage, and even death, and several institutions have been brought 
to a temporary halt. 

• Anti-war and anti-draft protests have involved some 700,000 participants in cities and on 
campuses throughout the country; some of these protests either were violently conducted or re- 
sulted in a violent official response; some were marked by violence on both sides. 

This Commission was not formed to study dissent or protest as such. Its concern is violence. Most . 
manifestations of dissent, demonstration and protest in our society have not been and are not today violent 
or productive of violent responses. But protest and other expressions of discontent result in violence with 
sufficient frequency so that it becomes necessary to understand the purposes and tactics of group protest 
and the social response to protest in order to understand the causes and prevention of collective violence. 
Accordingly, the Task Force on Group Violence, under the direction of Jerome Skolnick, Associate Profes- 
sor of Sociology at the University of Chicago, is examining the major forms of group protest and the re- 
sponses of the social order. It is considering the circumstances and the tactical decisions of the contending 
forces that make the interaction of protest and response conducive to violence. 

Group protest and collective violence are familiar themes in American history. As the preceding 
chapter shows, illuminating historical and comparative parallels may be found. But there appear to be some 
dynamic new elements in the most frequently violent protest movements of today. Identifying and under- 
standing these new elements is a difficult task, because the process of research and investigation necessarily 
lags behind the rapidly unfolding current events that we are attempting to study. The Task Force is sys- 
tematically reviewing all the research that has been done, and it is obtaining the views of a wide variety of 
persons participating in or responding to current protest activities. The Commission has also created a series 
of investigative study teams to conduct detailed field studies of important instances of current disorder foj 



which no other adequate factual record is available. These study teams have been at work compiling de- 
tailed factual accounts of the events which occurred in Chicago, Geveland, and Miami during the summer of 
1968, and a study of recent campus disruptions is now getting underway. 

On the basis of these investigations and other major studies such as the Report of the Commission on 
Civil Disorders and the Cox Commission Report on the Columbia University disturbances last spring, the 
Task Force is analyzing the activities of protesting groups and the responses of the social order, to deter- 
mine how and why some protest becomes violent, and how to prevent violence from occurring. 

Our study of group protest as a source of collective violence concentrates on four main areas: anti- 
war and anti-draft protest; campus unrest; protest by the black community and other ethnic groups; and 
official response to protest. 



Protest against foreign war is not new in the United States, but the current opposition to the Vietnam 
War appears to be among the highest in scale and intensity. The Task Force is trying to understand what 
factors are contributing to this opposition and what forces make it different from protests against previous 
wars. It hopes to ascertain more precisely the nature of the protest itself, the specific segments of the popu- 
lation which have actively opposed the war, the varying reasons for their opposition and the forms that op- 
position has taken. In particular, the Task Force is studying the question of why anti-war protest, which 
began peacefully with “teach-ins” and similarly traditional forms of dissent, has in some more recent in- 
stances involved violent confrontations between the protesters and the police. 

Some obvious features of the anti-war protest movement command attention. One is that the impetus 
of the anti-war movement seems to come basically from young, middle-class, white liberals and radicals. 
Although white student activists were deeply involved at an earlier time in the Negro protest movement and 
although the anti-war protesters often imitate many of the tactics of that group, anti-war protest appears to 
be more often an activity of white protesters. 

Another salient feature of anti-war protest is its apparent “fractionation.” The anti-war movement as 
a whole is not organizationally or ideologically united, but instead appears to be consciously fractured into 
many small groups. Each of these groups tends to be responsible to no higher authority than its own im- 
mediate and often transitory membership. 

A third important feature of the anti-war movement is that the violent aspects of anti-war protest often 
involve confrontation over symbolic acts such as the destruction of flags or the use of language and gestures 
which the larger community considers obscene. Much of its activity seems mainly designed to dramatize 
the difference in life style between the “establishment” and the young people who are the core of the move- 
ment. Whether or not these tactics are intended to provoke a violent response, there is evidence to suggest 
that public distaste for the personal conduct of demonstrators, widely shared by the police, has sometimes 
led the police to respond more violently than necessary to restore order. 

There are a number of other factors which may also have had an impact on the course of anti-war pro- 
test. The sharp dissent to the Vietnam War in the academic community, together with opposition from con- 
servative and apolitical sources as well, may have had a stimulating effect. The proliferation of media cover- 
age has been another stimulus; no previous war has ever been reported to the American people in such depth 
and such vivid detail as the conflict in Vietnam. Moreover, the length and indecisive status of the war may 
also have been important factors in the extension of the anti-war movement and in the intensity of protest. 



The Berkeley student rebellion of 1964 (the “Free Speech Movement”) aroused the concern of the 
academic community and puzzled the nation. Today, the large campus that has not experienced some form 
of active student protest is exceptional. In many cases the protests have been both violent and forcefully 
disruptive of university activity. 
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Much current campus protest is closely related to the anti-war movement. Surveys of students indi- 
cate that opposition to the Vietnam War probably has been the most common reason for recent campus 
demonstrations. There are, however, other important sources of campus discontent we are studying. In the 
early years of this decade, American students channeled most of their activism toward “off-campus” social 
issues such as the civil rights movement. Student concern was expressed over the nuclear arms race and civil 
defense, and the first national student demonstration in several decades, the Washington Peace March, oc- 
curred in February of 1962. As in the case of student civil rights activities, this early anti-war demonstra- 
tion was in support of official policy— the Test Ban Treaty— rather than anti-government in character. 

These and other similar experiences seasoned students politically and honed a cutting edge to their 
idealism. Many returned to the campuses with their activism intact and with a distrust of “reactionary” ele- 
ments in what they called “the establishment.” They brought with them the nonviolent direct action tac- 
tics of the civil rights movement, and they became increasingly attracted to social criticism and the prospects 
of a new movement in American politics. It was at this time that the Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS) was formed. SDS has since come to overshadow other “New Left” student organizations in size and 
influence. 

The Berkeley rebellion in the fall of 1964 marked the beginning of a new phase in American student 
protest. This event represented the first major attack by the student movement on a university administra- 
tion for its on-campus policies, and the first concerted use by students of direct action techniques to disrupt 
the processes of a university. Although there were some precedents for this kind of activity, student activists 
before the Berkeley rebellion had focused their protest on events off the campus and had sought to embrace 
the campus as a home base. The Berkeley struggle apparently was not simply a protest against what was 
thought to be particular violations of student rights, but seems rather to have been an expression of a deeper 
conflict between the interests of students as a class and the other interests of the “multiversity” itself. On- 
campus issues were no longer regarded as trivial, and the campus itself became the front line of confronta- 
tion with the “system.” / 

Of more recent origin is the black student movement. Black Student Unions and Afro-American As- 
sociations now exist on most of the campuses that have a significant number of black students. Task Force 
studies indicate that until a few years ago, the extremely small minority of black students tended to be in- 
dividualistic and on most campuses politically inactive. The Black Power Movement, however, coupled with 
substantial increases in the number of black students, has offered some black students a vehicle for giving 
collective expression of their particular grievances and at the same time to identify them with the larger black 
community. Black student spokesmen are at least as militant as white radicals, especially in terms of tactics 
advocated, but at least in interracial colleges, black student organizations seem to have been more oriented 
toward negotiating specific race-related reforms and concessions than white radicals. At the same time, the 
militant stance of some black students may be a major factor in increasing the militance of white students, 
whose commitments to racial justice and equality have been greeted with skepticism by blacks. At Columbia, 
for example, the white student seizure of some campus building? may have resulted in part from overtly ex- 
pressed doubts by black students that the whites were really prepared to do what both groups felt was neces- 
sary to challenge the university and resist the police. 

It is important to observe that the majority of students have not been radicals or organizers of protest 
movements. Radical student groups, most notably the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), have 
usually been most successful in rallying non-radical students to their cause by finding a popular issue that 
provokes university administrations into unyielding defiance or over-reaction. Conversely, sympathetic and 
conciliatory responses by flexible university administrations— including changes in unpopular university rules 
and policies-have so far tended to isolate the nucleus of student radicals. As President Brewster of Yale 
University observed in testimony before the Commission, “Once you leave out the small pathological or malev- 
olent fringe, I am convinced that the urge to violence rises in proportion to the frustration of peaceful change.” 

The Task Force is examining the characteristics of the activist students: who they are, where they 
come from, what they profess to believe, what motivates them. It is also studying their organizations, and 



the activities ahd influence of these organizations in campus protests. It is attempting to see the student 
rnovTmentin the broader social context of the larger community. Finally, it is assessmg the natureof the 
response to campus protest by university administrators and faculties in specific instances, and its bearing 
the escalation of campus protest into violence. 



Within the category of community protest, the Task Force is examining two distinct phenomena. The 
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violent confrontations and reportedly employing terrorism against other black leaders. Against these dis- 
turbing developments, however, is the fact that the number of major urban disorders in the summer of 1 968 
is reported to have declined to 25 from 46 the previous year, while the number of minor disturbances re- 
mained approximately the same (92 as compared to 95). 




The Task Force is examining these developments that have occurred since the Kerner Report. It is 
studying the phenomenon of radical black militancy as it affects urban institutions and, increasingly, the 
nation’s schools and universities. It is interested in the activities of urban gangs and radical militant organiza- 
tions. It is examining the detailed factual account of the Geveland incident compiled by our Investigative 
Task Force, to ascertain whether it is the harbinger of a new kind of urban disorder. And as indicated in the 
next section of this chapter, we are examining the tactics of police and other city officials that may cause 
or deter violent outbreaks, and the tactics that are followed after an outbreak begins. 



In the area of social response to group protest, the Task Force is studying a range of issues falling into 
two broad categories. Political systems can respond to violent protest in two basic ways: (1) systems of 
social control can be strengthened to deter the violence, and (2) efforts can be made to alleviate the condi- 
tions giving rise to the protest. The Task Force is seeking to determine which of these two approaches, or 
which mixture of the two, is more likely to succeed in particular circumstances and in maintaining a stable 
society in the long run. 

Although the Task Force on Group Violence will be considering a variety of social responses to pro- 
test, it is concentrating especially on the response of one particular institution— the police and the related 
authorities who are charged with the complex duty of maintaining public order while permitting and pro- 
tecting lawful protest. 

At the level of police tactics, a wide range of responses has been employed by public authorities faced 
with mass protest activities. When given sufficient advance warning, they have deployed massive police 
forces, augmented by military reserves, and such a show of unused force has in some cases helped to prevent 
violence. Some public authorities have cooperated with the efforts of protesting groups to exercise their 
legal rights of assembly and petition, granting permits for meetings and parades in public places and resorting 
to force only when necessary to prevent illegal obstructions of public movement. In other cases, authorities 
have strictly confined the exercise of the rights of petition and assembly, and have resorted to early and 
vigorous use of physical force for the purpose of discouraging and dispersing the crowd before it has built 
up its momentum toward violence. 

Choosing among these strategies is difficult. No single answer will suffice for all cases. The choice de- 
pends upon identifying correctly the motives and strategies of the protesting group, upon the strength and 
discipline of the protestors, and upon how the public is likely to judge the vigor of the official response. 

The Task Force is seeking to determine what lessons can be learned from the different responses of civil, 
military, and university authorities to substantially similar acts of protest and the different levels of violence 
that resulted. 

Tactics cannot, however, be considered apart from the question of who is to execute them. The Task 
Force is also examining law enforcement agencies themselves and how their organization bears on the success- 
ful discharge of their responsibilities. It is studying the social and economic status of policemen, the content 
and level of their training, the way they function in different situations, their attitudes toward those who 
engage in collective protest, and the way in which they are viewed by protesting groups. Fears have recently 
been expressed as to a growing politicization of police, and the effect of such a development upon police 
responsiveness to superiors and community officials and upon their ability to fulfill their function as objec- 
tive instruments of social control. The Task Force is therefore looking carefully into the attitudes, actions, 
and responsibilities and training of police, and is reviewing and evaluating a number of proposals to increase 
the effectiveness of local police forces and to encourage community understanding and respect for police. 

As one aspect of this study, the Task Force is examining the allegations and evidence as to the use of 
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■ force by some police in dealing with particular disturbances, the extent to which *gmentsofthe 
protesting group have physically and verbally abused the police and deliberately s P rovoke 
over-reaction, and the types of police response that are appropnate m the face of such tact.cs. 
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in. INDIVIDUAL ACTS OF VIOLENCE 



To most Americans, the term “individual acts of violence” means crime. Particularly, it means a crime 
involving personal harm or the threat of harm, perpetrated by a stranger who is either warped in his up- 
bringing or emotionally disturbed. 

Violent individual conduct is not restricted to violent crime. We know that under given circumstances, 
every person has a potential for violence, a point at which he may engage in violent behavior in response to 
a complex combination of internal psychological and biological forces and external social, cultural and en- 
vironmental influences. There is a wide range of such behavior, ranging from the unintentional and impulsive 
to the intentional and malicious. 

This potential for violence erupts not only in individual violent crimes, but also in wars, riots, other group 
disturbances, and in a host of other human activities, public and private. Violent individual crime must be 
viewed in this broader context, along with such semi-criminal activities as suicide, child abuse and some types 
of “accidents.” 

The Task Force on Individual Acts of Violence, under the direction of Donald J. Mulvihill, Esq. and 
Melvin M. Tumin, Professor of Sociology at Princeton University, has sought to collect information about 
the factors in individuals and their environment which prompt all these forms of violent behavior. Because 
of its high visibility and importance, major attention is being devoted to violent crime. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, in its 1967 Crime Report, suggests that violent crime is at an all- 
time high. It states that rates for crimes of violence per 100,000 of the population are up 57 percent over 
the levels of 1960. 

These statistics should be viewed with caution. Criminologists raise questions about the validity and con- 
sistency of crime rate statistics because they do not reflect important qualifications about reporting and re- 
cording problems. Criminologists tell us that reporting agencies are dipping deeper each year into the well 
of unreported crimes which recent victimization studies indicate may be anywhere from three to ten times 
larger than official reported police statistics suggest. If these studies are correct, the increase in reported I 
rates may not reflect an increase in the total number of reported plus unreported occurrences. The sharp * 
increases in reported rates of armed robbery, forcible rape and aggravated assault over the past few years do 
suggest, however, a considerable increase in the actual number of such crimes, especially robberies. 

To the extent there has been a recent sharp rise in the actual number of violent crimes, two factors may 
explain it. First, the proportion of young people in the total population has increased, and because this age 
group has always accounted for a large share of most violent crimes, the increase in the proportion of young 
people tends to explain part of the increase in reported violent crime. On this basis, increases from 1950 to 
1965 in the percentage of the population aged 10 to 24 would account for fully 47 percent of the increase 
in rape arrests over this period. Second, crime rates have usually been higher in our cities, and our society 
is becoming increasingly urbanized. Shifts in population from rural to urban areas may account for sub- 
stantial proportions of recent increases in rates of reported violent crimes; in the case of robbery, such shifts 
could explain 25 percent of the increase between 1950 and 1965. 

Regardless of actual crime trends and their causes, it is clear that a great deal of crime now exists in our 
society. In 1967, according to the FBI. more than 12,000 Americans were victims of criminal homicide. 
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Police reported 253,000 aggravated assaults. 27,100 forcible rapes, and 202,050 robberies. This volume of 
violent crimes compares unfavorably, both absolutely and on a per capita basis, with other industrial nations. 
A dramatic contrast may be made between Manhattan Island, with a population of 1 .7 million, which has 
more homicides per year than all of England and Wales with a population of 49 million. And New York’s 
homicide rates are by no means the highest among American cities. 

Yet, it is possible to read these same figures in another way, with a different baseline for a perspec- 
tive-namely. the number of Americans who do not commit violent crimes. We might note that despite the 
recent trends 99 percent of the population do not engage in crimes of violence. 



The intricacies of crime statistics have little meaning for the average citizen. He measures crime in 
other ways. He appears less impressed with numbers and rates and trends than with the fact that there seem 
to be increasingly large sections of his city where he cannot walk safely even in daylight, much less at night, 
and that it is now dangerous in many communities for bus drivers to carry cash or for taxis to pick up fares in 
certain parts of town after dark. The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice made the important point: “The most damaging of the effects of violent crime is fear, and that fear 

must not be belittled This kind of fear has impelled hundreds of thousands of Americans to move their 

\ homes or change their habits." It has also prompted many citizens to arm themselves for self-protection. 

Because of the extensive and valuable work already done by the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice, we have been focusing our attention on specific areas of inquiry 
that the earlier Commission did not exhaust. We are concerned with the human dynamics behind the sta- 
tistical portrait of violent crime. We hope to learn more about who commits crimes and who its victims are. 
We are trying to assess the social costs and consequences of crime and to examine the potential returns on 
investment in alternative methods of controlling violent crime. From the studies of our Task Force on In- 
dividual Acts of Violence and from the work of earlier commissions, we are beginning to form partial 
answers to these critical questions. 

Studies over the past decade show that the heavy concentration of crime is among the poor, the ethnic 
minorities who dwell in the city ghettoes; that the areas of lowest per capita income and highest unemploy- 
ment, of lowest level of average educational attainment, of poorest housing, and of highest infant mortality 
rate are also areas of high crime. A recent survey in Chicago indicates that the annual risk of physical assault 
for the black ghetto dweller is 1 in 77; for the white middle class citizen, the odds are 1 in 2,000; and for 
the upper middle class suburbanite, the odds are 1 in 10,000. Some 15 percent of the people in Los Angeles 
live in the 45 square mile area that was included in the curfew during the Watts riots, but in the year pre- 
ceding the riots 60 percent of all arrests in the city occurred in that area. 

As the Crime Commission found, existing criminal statistics do not tell us as much as we need to know 
about victim-offender relationships. Accordingly, the Task Force on Individual Violence is collecting sta- 
tistics on victimization patterns for the major crimes of violence for the year 1967 from 17 of our largest 
cities throughout the United States. Our 17-city survey is designed to obtain many significant details about 
crimes of violence, to ascertain under what conditions violence occurs, to measure the extent of the presence 
of alcohol and drugs, to determine where and when these acts usually occur, and to determine what the role 
of the victim is in each of these crimes. No such nation-wide survey has previously been undertaken. The 
data from the survey should enable us to understand better the causes and consequences of violent crimes 
and better equip us to deal with the prevention of such violent crime. 

Why are some people more likely to commit violent crimes than others? There appears to be no single 
cause of individual violence; rather, a variety of factors seem to trigger violent behavior, each operating dif- 
ferently with different people. Genetic makeup may be involved, as are intelligence, emotional state, atti- 
tudes, and values. The social and economic deprivations which press so heavily on some segments of our 
society also play a significant role in stimulating violent crime. The Task Force is examining various theories 
of aggressive behavior and criminality, in an effort to identify the particular aspects of aggressive behavior 
and violence that are likely to be accounted for by each of these factors. For example, genetics may account 
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for differentials in nervous stabilities; individual psychology may explain differences in the organization of 
genetically-given potentials into personality or temperament systems which then give individuals predisposi- 
tions to behave in various ways; and sociological variables may affect the different ways in which norms are 
responded to, observed or violated. Better understanding of how these variables interact may provide the 
reasons for the overwhelming involvement in violent crime of men over women, slums over suburbs, youth 
over age and urban over rural life. 

The young have always played a dominant role in the nation's crime, and the young now account for 
a much larger proportion of the total population than 20 years ago. But our young today account for a 
greater proportion of crime than the increase in their numbers alone can explain. Arrests of juveniles for 
violent crimes have doubled since 1 960, while their share of the population has increased only 22 percent. 
Minors account for nearly all of the increase in arrests for serious crimes in this decade. Some 73 percent of 
the persons arrested for robbery are under age 25, and 54 percent are under 21. Persons under 25 account 
for 64 percent of all arrests for rape and 37 percent of all arrests for murder. As the Crime Commission 
found, the peak years among arrests for crimes of violence are from 18 to 20, followed closely by the 21 to 
24 age group. 



Because juvenile arrest rates for crimes of violence are rising so rapidly, the Task Force is investigating 
with particular care the many elements associated with juvenile delinquency, such as the familial and social 
environment, the failures of schools, and the lack of adequate job training. It is considering the problem of 
children growing up in neighborhoods where violence is a common means of solving problems among the 
adult models that the young emulate. The Task Force is also exploring peer group influences, particularly 
youth gangs, which may lead to violent or antisocial behavior in the young. 

Recent research suggests the possibility of identifying the youths most prone to violent or antisocial 
behavior, especially those prone to commit the more serious crimes. An ongoing study of boys born in 1945 
who grew up in Philadelphia has developed such a technique, which may make it feasible to establish priority 
targets in programs for crime prevention and rehabilitation of offenders. Of nearly ten thousand boys in the 
study, 3,475 became juvenile delinquents, together committing a total of 10,214 delinquent acts, from petty 
offenses to homicide. Half of these boys were only one-time offenders. More significantly, 627 were chronic 
offenders (five or more delinquent acts) who together accounted for 5,305 crimes, or 52 percent of all of- 
fenses committed by the entire cohort. Moreover, their offenses tended to be the more serious ones, includ- 
ing the majority of the homicides. Although a small minority (18 percent of the juvenile delinquents, 6 per- 
cent of the total group), these 627 youths accounted for the major cost to society from juvenile crimes. 

Clearly these chronic offenders merit special attention and study, especially as a means forjudging when and 
how society might best take preventive and therapeutic action. 

The Task Force is assessing the factors that motivate and stimulate the young to act, either peacefully 
or violently, and the manner in which factors that motivate peaceful behavior might be encouraged. One focus 
of study is the family— not only on the goals that parents consciously impart to their children, but also on 
how parents’ actions influence child motivation and behavior. 

The Task Force is also examining the relationship of organized crime to individual crimes of violence 
in our society, and is studying the actions of the American public that tend to finance organized crime. The 
extent of corruption and collusion between law enforcement agencies and organized crime will be examined 
in relation to patterns of violence traceable to organized crime. The Task Force is also examining evidence 
that implicates drugs, particularly heroin, as precipitants in certain types of violent crime. 

The Task Force is giving careful attention to relationships among alcohol use, violent crimes, suicide, 
and automobile accidents. Although the relationship between alcohol use and assaultive behavior is well 
documented, we are exploring whether, for certain groups, the abuse of drugs or alcohol and involvement 
in accidents is part of a violent life pattern. 



Another subject under investigation is the relationship of space, design and architecture to crimes of 
violence. Do the ways in which the location of people in social space, and in environments such as housing 
and cities, generate certain types of social relationships that are more criminogenic than others. The Task 
Force convened a conference of top urban designers, regional scientists, planners, sociologists, psychiatri , 
and police officials to discuss this question. 

The Task Force is giving special consideration to the corrections system and the nhab Uitation of ^con- 
victed offenders and adjudicated delinquents. The theme of the inadequacy of penal institutions as agents 
for rehabilitation has been reiterated by many of the witnesses appearing before 

been told of overcrowding in county jails and some larger state penitentiaries, and the appalling lack of even 
the most basic resources for diagnosis, treatment and training of incarcerated convicts. 

Beyond the lack of manpower and financial resources in the corrections system, there is a n«d for re- 
thinking the basic concept underlying much of modern corrections, namely, that good behavior wi hrn the 
institutfon has a high predictive correlation with good behavior after release. Scholars ^d ^m.n^rators 
now question whether any system which keeps the offender in an isolated atmosphere, so different from 
the normal environment into which he will be released, can possibly improve his ability to cope with the day- 
to-day problems which he originally tried to solve by criminal behavior. In an FB survey of a large number 
of arrestees in 1966 and 1967, approximately 75 percent of those arrested for violent crimes were repea 
who had been convicted previously. 

The Task Forces studies indicate a great need for expanded financial support of the whole system of 
corrections. But even more important, they indicate a need for careful, controlled research to determme 
which approaches are most successful in rehabilitating young offenders. If we are to make reliable conclu- 
sions regarding what is successful we must develop the kind of rigor in the area of correctional research and 
experimentation that we have in other areas of research. 

It wUl always be difficult to rehabilitate the young person who has already been in trouble and been 
labeled a delinquent. The Commission has given a great deal of attention to the question of Prevent, on of 
juvenile delinquency and violence before it happens. In a conference on Youth Development which taro gh 
together leaders of various social service organizations, churches, and government agencies, near y all the 
participants emphasized, the need to involve young people in the planning and administrative roles o p 
^ams designed to serve their needs. They also stressed that programs designed to reach all youth in an area 
should avoid labeling some as delinquent or pre-delinquent. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 is the first significant federal measure 
to provide support for state and local delinquency-prevention programs. It authorizes federal giants to public 
and non-profit private agencies for community-based preventive services for youths in danger of becoming 
delinquent, including parolees and probationers. The Act does not include language specifically calling for 
youth-involvement in planning and administration of such programs, but it does provide some hope that 
greater attention and support will be given the problem of reaching alienated youth and involving them in 
Tesponsible roles in the community before they have struck out violently against a society which they per- 
ceive as unjust and unconcerned with their problems. 

Not directly a question of crime prevention or control, but part of society’s total response to crime 
is the question of victim compensation. The Task Force’s research includes a detailed study of existing plans, 
including those in New Zealand, Great Britain, the Canadian Provinces, California, New York, Massachusetts, 
Hawaii and Maryland as well as legislation that is presently pending in the state legislatures of eleven states. 
With the cooperation of the University of Southern California, our Task Force on Individual Acts of Violence 
convened the first international victim compensation conference which brought together representatives ot 
most of the foreign and domestic compensation plans. 



As noted at the beginning of this chapter, there are forms of individual violence that are at worst semi- 
criminal. The Task Force is also exploring some of these forms, such as suicide, child abuse and some types 
of “accidents.” Suicide, however performed, is a retreat from society ; its rates vary by age, sex, and regional 
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patterns, and inversely with homicide rates for the same categoiy. Better data are being reported on cases of 
battered children, it suggests that the frequency of this kind of violence may be increasing. Of the automo- 
bile accidents that account for 50,000 deaths each year in the United States, there is evidence that a substan- 
tial number result from the psychological and physiological effects of alcohol upon drivers, as well as from 
other factors in our culture and in the psychology of driving that promote an urge to violence. Similar fac- 
tors may be present in other types of accidents. 
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IV. ASSASSINATION 



Assassination strikes at the heart of the democratic system, 
the people in a single act. 



It enables one man to nullify the will of 



There are other specific reasons to be concerned about assassination. The swiftness and complexity 
of events in this nuclear age make hazardous even the slightest lapse in political leadership. Moreover, the 
experience of other nations suggests that once assassination becomes part of a nation’s political culture its 
eradication may be extremely difficult. 



The tragic murders of several national leaders in recent years have made Americans painfully aware 
of the vulnerability of prominent figures and have raised fears that the United States may face a growing 
threat of political assassination. With the help of expert consultants and through original research projects, 
the Task Force on Assassination is attempting to understand the many complex elements of political vio- 
lence and assassination. The Task Force, under the direction of James F. Kirkham, Esq., Sheldon G. Levy, 
Visiting Associate Professor of Psychology at the Lemberg Center of Brandeis University, and William J. Crotty, 
Assistant Professor of Political Science at Northwestern University, is focusing on four fundamental areas. 

First, the Task Force is seeking to learn more about the nature and incidence of assassination through- 
out the world. 



Second, it is studying the characteristics of both the assassin and his victim in an effort to learn more 
about who commits assassination and why, and whether there is a relationship between assassination and 
the office held by the victim. 



Tliird, it is examining the social and political context in which assassinations occur or are likely to 
occur. This includes a study of the nature and level of political strife in the world generally and of individ- 
uals and groups whose philosophy, conduct, and rhetoric suggest that they would use or approve the use of 
assassination as a means to achieve their objectives. 



Fourth, the Task Force is looking into the impact of assassination on the population at large and on 
tne political system itself, and it is searching for ways to prevent or control assassination and political 
violence in the United States. 



The main objective in the first area of research is to identify trends: 

• What are the various types of assassination? 

• Has the rate of assassination attempts on a worldwide basis been changing? 

«... *<■ 1)0 the fateS ofassassination at,em P ts differ by country and by the area of the world, and are the 
rates oi assassination in countries related? 

• Is the frequency of assassination attempts related to the rank or position held by the victim? 

(n th« thOU8h there appear t0 be Vari0US typeS of assassination - most 5 .’til to fall into two broad categories: 
specir.c omT 1 ? 1 "* w by 8r ° UpS ° f individuals ’ P erha P s in conspiracy, as a political tactic to accomplish a 

P ' ical goal (such as the World War II attempt on the life of Adolf Hitler); and (2) those assassinations 
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which are unconnected with any rational political objective and which are committed by deranged individ- 
uals to satisfy their psychotic drives (such as thTattack on President Andrew Jackson by a man who be- 
lieved himself to be Richard III of England). Distinctions of this type are relevant in a consideration of the 
motives of assassins and strategies to prevent or thwart them. 

To understand the nature and to assess the incidence of assassination, the Task Force has undertaken 
historical and comparative studies of nations throughout the world. It is analyzing data onpoliticrd strife 
in 84 countries from 1948 to the present, and on assassination attempts worldwide from 19 8 ‘o ‘he 
present. In addition, it is seeking an historical overview through detailed studies of assassination in Germany 
and France. Eastern Europe and Russia, the Near East. China. Japan, Australia uid Utin America. F.naUy, 
it is seeking to determine changes in the level of political violence in the United States during the past 5 
years, the types of political violence that have occurred, the nature of the individuals and groups involved, 
and the causes and consequences of past political violence. 

The Task Force is also analyzing the 81 assassination attempts on the lives of public officeholders in 
the United States during the past 50 years in an effort to classify them, to discover trends, and to under- 
stand better the reasons for and results of assassination in the United States. For example, the Task Fo 
is considering the implications of the fact that the greatest concentration of assassinations in the United 
States occurred in the South during the Reconstruction Period following the Civil War, when many people 
felt that the established governments in the South were illegitimate. It is also studying the unusual frequency 
of assassinations and plots in the New Mexico Territory from 1860 to about 1900. 

The second major area of research deals with the assassins and victims. It concentrates on attempts on 
the lives of the United States Presidents. The assassinations during the Reconstruction Period appear to have 
been political in nature, whereas attempts to assassinate Presidents seem to have been the irratiomd acts of 
mentally and emotionally disturbed persons, with the exception of the attack on President Harry S. Truman 
bv two Puerto Rican nationals in 1950. Presidential assassins also appear to have much m common, as has 
been pointed out in a recent study of the Committee on Violence of the Stanford Medical School s Psychia- 
try Department. Of the nine persons who made the eight assassination attempts, all were Caucasian males, 
smaller than average in stature, and obsessed with some cause or grievance that appeared to be almost delu- 
sional. Except for John WUkes Booth, all were virtually unknown; five were bom abroad but were United 
States citizens at the time of the attacks; and four had tried marriage only to fail within a short period. The 
socioeconomic status of seven deteriorated during the year prior to the assassination attempt. All used 
firearms, and all but one used handguns, in their attacks. 



Thus evidence suggests that Presidential assassins may fit a psychological pattern, and the Task Force 
is attempting to identify and describe that pattern in some detail. It is also considering the protection prob- 
lems suggested by the probable increase in the number of such potential assassins as the nation’s population 
has increased. It has been studying the efforts of the Secret Service to coUect and store information on 
potential assassins, and is compiling data on the following questions: 

• What has been the total number of threats of any form directed at key political figures within the 
United States during recent years? 

• Does the number of threats differ according to the type of office that person holds? 

• What are the characteristics of those who in some way direct a threat at a political officeholder in 
the United States? 

• Do these characteristics differ depending upon the level or type of office held by the officeholder? 

• In what form is the threat expressed, and how much potential danger does it represent? 



Studies of the victims of assassination suggest that the danger is greater to elected rather than ap- 
pointed officials, and that the risk rises with the level of the office. The office of the Presidency illustrates 
this point dramatically. The Task Force is examining possible reasons why assassins, particularly deranged 
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individuals, focus on the Presidency. The answer may lie partly in the fact that the President is one of two 
nationally elected officials, and that the Executive Branch is the only branch of government headed by a 
single person. Both in power and symbolic importance, t|ie Presidency is a unique office, and the President 
is a umque figure whose role may have critical psychological implications for the assassin. American chil- 
dren learn history through the study of Presidents, and the Presidency is the first political symbol to have 
meaning for them. The mass communications media may be a factor in the assassin’s choice of a victim, 
for they play an important role in projecting an image both of the importance of the office and the charac- 
ter and conduct of the man holding it. Also, since the United States has assumed an increasing responsi- 
"y bl lty m lnlcrnatlona l affairs, the President has become a symbol of this country’s world power: this may 

y* enlarge the pool of potential assassins to include both Americans and foreign nationals concerned with the 

President’s conduct of foreign affairs. 






The Task Force is studying these and other factors in an attempt to understand why threats and 
assassination attempts are so frequently directed at Presidents of the United States. 
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The degree to which the social and political environment influence the incidence of assassination is 
not clear. The Task Force is seeking to learn from cross-national studies whether political strife and vio- 
lence in a nation increase the likelihood of either political or irrational assassination. It has noted that there 
are groups and organizations in the United States which seem to approve the use of violence and assassina- 
tion as a political tool. The Task Force has interviewed the leaders of some of these organizations and has 
been studying the behavior, the rhetoric, and the stated goals of such groups. 



The Task Force is also seeking to identify particular groups in the United States that may have a 
potential for resorting to political violence. Several groups in our society are impatient for, or threatened 
by, rapid social change. They tend to see the Government as indifferent to their needs and even as punitive 
towards them. The members of such groups are generally of lower socioeconomic status than the rest of 
society. The Task Force is studying such groups-both black and white-and is paying particular attention 
to those who might be said to be part of a “white ghett o.” The National Advisory Commission on Rural 
overty has concluded that substantial numbers ol white rural Americans are living in a state of poverty and 
cultural deprivation comparable to that experienced by many black Americans; a similar conclusion might 
be warranted for some white urban residents. It is from these “white ghettoes” that many extremist and 
racist organizations such as the Ku Klux Klan recruit their members. 

. Tbe Ta , sk Force is ^ a«empting to assess the impact of assassination on the American people and 
their political institutions. It has conducted a portion of the National Violence Commission Survey in order 
° determine the reactions of citizens to the assassinations of President Kennedy, Senator Kennedy, Martin 
Luther King, Malcolm X, Medgar Evers, and George Lincoln Rockwell. In addition, it expects to leam from 
the Survey how Americans feel about protest and political violence-to what degree and under what circum- 
stances different groups in our society feel that illegal protest and violence are justified. 

Finally, the Task Force is exploring ways to reduce the danger to prominent public figures, and is 
workmg closely with the Secret Service toward that end. As several of our Presidents have observed it is 
aitficult to prevent a determined assassin from killing a President, particularly when a mentally disturbed 
social isolate acts alone to avenge some real or imagined wrong. But it may be that Pres idential assassins 
^enotnearly so determined to carry out their attacks as has been commonly supposed. Zabgara would not 
eave the warm climate of Florida to carry out his plan to assassinate President Hoover: Shrank chose not 

anlmnT ^p ma ' IOn “ Cbi “ g ° in order 10 P rotect the city’s reputation; and Guiteau postponed his 
Of art P L,° Pres ‘ dent Garfield because the President’s wife was present. Efforts to increase the difficulty 

deteim^ned^assassin dent *** thefef ° re yield Sign ' fican ' results even though they will not deter the strongly 
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The Task Force has also collaborated with the Stanford Research Institute in a research project that 
gaming theory to project and assess strategies of assassination and defense. It is also considering 
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ways in which the mass media, particularly commercial and public television, could be used to reduce the 
exposure and thus the danger to high level officials. In addition, it is studying various technological means 
which might reduce the danger of assassination. 



In sum, the research of the Task Force on Assassination involves a comprehensive consideration of 
the problem of assassination and violence directed toward prominent persons. It includes the rhetoric of 
violence on the part of extremist groups in the United States, assassination in this country and abroad, 
threats toward political figures, historical levels and types of political violence worldwide, and the attitudes 
of the American people toward political violence and assassination. These studies may help to illuminate 
the fundamental reasons why individuals and groups choose violence against prominent persons as the means 
of solving their political or personal problems, and point the way to more effective methods of control. 
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Department of Political 
Science 

University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Political Uses of Assassination 


Richard E. Rubenstein 
The Adlai Stevenson 
Institute 
Chicago, Illinois 


Assassination and Breakdown of American Politics 


Karl M. Schmitt 
Department of Government 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Assassination in Latin America 


Rita J. Simon 
Department of Sociology 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


Political Violence Directed at Public Office Holders: A Brief 
Analysis of the American Scene 


James R. Soukup 
Department of Government 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Assassination in Japan 


Daniel Tretiak 
Advanced Studies Group 
Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


Political Assassinations in China, 1600-1968 


Seymour D. Vestermark, Jr. 
Human Sciences Research, Inc. 
McLean, Va. 


Responses to Two Assassinations: John F. Kennedy, 1963, and 
Martin Luther King, 1968 



Project Title 



Whose Law, Whose Order? 



Systemic Constraints and Political Assassination 




The ADL is collecting from its files information dealing with the 
rhetoric of violence from extremist groups in the United States 

A team headed by Carl Leiden at the University of Texas has pro- 
vided the Commission with data on approximately 1 100 assassina- 
tion attempts 

Analysis is being made of public reactions of a representative 
sample of 1200 adults to political assassinations and their attitudes 
regarding use of legal and illegal protest. (This survey was de- 
signed by the Commission research staff with James McEvoy, III 
of the University of California and was conducted under contract 
by Louis Harris and Associates, Inc.) 

Analysis of a sample of approximately 6000 newspaper issues 
over the past 150 years to obtain information about the extent 
and nature of political violence in the United States. 

The Secret Service has agreed to make available to our Task Force 
certain information about letters and other forms of threats to 
prominent political figures within the United States 

A study of how game theory and probability models are em- 
ployed in the prediction and prevention of Assassination 



V. FIREARMS AND VIOLENCE 



Guns are part of the American fabric. They accompanied the settler across the continent, helping to 
protect him and to feed his family. They warded off the foreign invader, and they settled, at high cost, the 
great Civil War of a century ago. They have provided a popular motif for American literature and entertain- 
ment. Today, despite the fact that the United States is primarily and increasingly an urbanized society, 
there is still a widespread American ownership of guns. 

There are legitimate, honorable uses of firearms and there are illegitimate uses. The illegitimate uses, 
however, have become a mounting problem for America. They demand deep study and rational remedial 
action. 

Many causes of death are numerically more important than the gun. But during the first 66 years of 
this century, some 270,000 Americans were victims of gun homicide, another 360,000 committed suicide 
with guns, and well over 100,000 died in accidents involving firearms. All four United States Presidents 
who were assassinated were shot, and the four attempts that failed were also by gun. Guns are used in a ' 
high percentage of all violent crimes. 



This toll, rising in recent years, has generated widespread popular concern and has increased public 
sentiment for more legislative control of firearms. Unfortunately, the arguments made to support or oppose 
specific kinds of gun control have often demonstrated how little reliable data we have on the subject. Some 
of the controversy about schemes to control firearms can perhaps be dispelled by further research. Building 
upon testimony before Congressional committees and recent studies of how guns are used and of the psy- 
chology of their users, the Task Force on Firearms has extended its research into five basic areas. 



The Task Force is under the direction of George D. Newton, Jr., Esq., and Franklin E. Zimring 
ant Professor of Law at the University of Chicago. 



Assist- 



Patterns of Firearms Ownership: An essential first step is to obtain accurate baseline statistics about fire- 
arms ownership. The Task Force has been gathering data on the handguns, rifles, and shotguns manufactured 
or imported since 1900, how they are distributed and sold, and who owns them. Of importance are the pat- 
terns of ownership: by region, gun type, population density, income, and occupation. The Task Force is 
so studying patterns of gun use: by hunters, target shooters, collectors, and persons possessing guns for 



Task Force studies show that long guns tend to be concentrated in the rural areas and suburbs of 
middle-size and small cities, while handguns are concentrated in large cities and their suburbs. Firearms of 

h Iff 1 1 especia,,y !un< fe uns * are sold toda y at unprecedented rates. Surveys show that about 
ait of all firearms are purchased used, mostly through a person-to-person transaction between friends or 
strangers. 



ThC EreateSt PUb ' iC concern about fireanns « U»eir use in crime. With information 
handvun. -fi FB !, and police de P artmen,s in twent y “ties, the Task Force has been studying the role of 
pattern If u ’ Shotguns m homicide . aggravated assault, robbery, and burglary since 1965, and the 
oi such crimes by region, race, sex, and density of population. 



L 
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Its studies indicate that firearms increase the deadliness of serious attacks by at least 200 percent and 
that, correspondingly, a decrease in the number of firearms used in serious attacks would decrease the homi- 

cide rate. 



According to FBI reports confirmed by Task Force studies, the weapon most often used m reported 
criminal assaults is the handgun. Although handguns represent about 25 percent of all existing firearms in 
the United States, during 1967 they were used in 48 percent of all criminal homicides and in over 63 per- 
cent of all armed robberies involving firearms. Analysis of handguns confiscated by police in three ci es 
discloses that approximately 50 percent are foreign made. Some were made in the 1800 s. One-fifth of the 
domestic handguns which could be identified by their manufacturer are more than 50 years old. Nearly -0 
percent are military weapons. Of handguns confiscated by the police in Los Angeles, more than half of 
those used in homicide, aggravated assault, and robbery had been recorded at some time under California 
law. But in only one-third of these cases was the suspect in the crime the last known owner or a member 

of his family. 



Out of concern that they may be victims of crime, many Americans justify gun possession in self- 
defense. Surveys indicate that 37 percent of American households have firearms primarily for this reason. 
The Task Force is comparing sections of the country with high firearms ownership with sections where 
/ ownership is tow, to test whether there is a relationship between firearms ownership, the number of rob- 
beries and burglaries and the number of deaths that result to victims as weU as culprits. It is also seeking to 
determine whether firearms in the home save lives or cost lives and whether the rate of possession in the 
home is related significantly to the amount of crime in a community. 

The Task Force is also concerned with the motivations that underlie the use of firearms and the situa- 
tions under which a person decides to use a firearm. To gain insights about the psychological processes in- 
volved in the use of guns in violent crimes, it has undertaken a series of detailed psychiatric interviews of 
convicted criminals in California penal institutions. 



Firearms, Accidents and Suicides: More and more Americans are buying firearms for the purpose of self- 
defense, despite the other potential consequences of owning a gun. In 1966, for example, there were 
approximately 2,500 accidental firearms deaths and 10,000 suicides by gun. The Task Force is analyzing 
both phenomena by age, sex, race, and other variables and is making comparisons with previous years^ In 
addition, it is studying the relationship between all firearms death rates (accidental and otherwise) and the 
rate of possession of firearms in different communities. 

Though many of the accidental deaths occur from hunting accidents, about 60 percent of the deaths 
occur in the home. The Task Force is studying the kinds of activities that lead to these deaths and meas- 
ures that can be employed to prevent them. 

Firearms are used in 46 percent of the 20,000 suicides each year in the United States. When a firearm 
is used in an effort to commit suicide, the chances that the act will be completed are inordinately higher 
than from any other method of committing suicide. Men much more commonly than women use guns in 
suicide, and adolescents seem especially prone to employ firearms for this purpose. Why these suicides are 
committed, and how they can be prevented, are subjects of Task Force study. 



Firearms and Collective Violence: The increase in civil disorder in recent years lends a special significance 
to this area of our study. The Task Force is examining trends in sales of guns and ammunition in the United 
States and is analyzing market research data to determine who is buying weapons and for what reasons. 

After more than a decade of relative stability, the annual sales of new firearms have more than doubled 
since 1963. Total production and imports of firearms was 2.7 million in 1963; if the rate for the first six 
months continues, the total will be more than 6 million in 1968. 
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Sales of handguns— most of which do not lend themselves to sporting use— increased 400 percent between 
1963 and 1968. There are indications that this increase is largely due to continuing civil disorders and wide- 
spread fear of crime. 

No hard data are available indicating how this increase in national firearms purchases is divided be- 
tween urban and rural areas. There is some evidence to suggest that a large part of the increase is occurring 
in our major urban centers. In 1967, a major research organization studied the role of firearms in civil dis- 
orders in Detroit, Michigan, and Newark, New Jersey, two areas that experienced major civil disorders in 
1967. In each case, a dramatic increase in pistol and revolver purchase was observed to occur after the dis- 
orders. Because the Detroit area has a larger population than Newark, the Task Force on Firearms elected 
to study the urban arms race and its consequences in the Detroit metropolitan area. Although caution must 
be exercised in generalizing for the entire country on the basis of our Detroit study, the Task Force hopes 
to provide a better understanding of the elements involved in increased firearms sales in urban areas, and the 
measurable effects of such increases on rates of gun accidents, gun suicides, and gun-related crimes. 



Systems of Gun Control: The question of gun control legislation has strong emotional overtones, as debates 
on the subject in recent years have amply demonstrated. The Task Force seeks a thorough, factual basis for 
the decisions the American public must make concerning firearms control. 

The Task Force is analyzing all the major and varying approaches to control: registration; prohibiting 
possession to felons, alcoholics, etc.; restrictive licensing, such as New York’s Sullivan Law; other state, 
local, and federal laws now in effect; the use of scientific detection devices where firearms are prohibited; 
the establishment and regulation of private arsenals or gun club arsenals. 

No recommendations for gun control legislation will be made until the data on the availability of fire- 
arms, and the relationship of firearms to crime, as well as the impact of recent Congressional actions to 
strengthen federal controls, have been thoroughly studied and evaluated. 
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Contract and Special Staff Research Summary 



Historical Review 


A study of the findings and recommendations of prior government 
commissions which studied firearms, crime, and violence. 


Types of Firearms 


Analysis of manufacturing data to describe firearms by type and 
usage. 


Firearms Distribution and 
Ownership 


Analysis of data furnished by the Department of Commerce Bu- 
reau of the Census, the firearms industry , National Violence Com- 
mission survey. 1966 National Family Opinion Poll conducted for 
the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Criminal Justice, and marketing surveys conducted by 
firearms manufacturing companies in 1964 and 1966. 


Firearms and Crime 


Analysis of data supplied by the FBI, state and local police de- 
partments. University of Chicago Center for the Stutty of Cnmmal 
Justice, and Guy Tardiff (“Firearms and Crime ) of the University 
of Montreal Department of Criminology. 


Violence and the Role of 
Guns 


Interviews with convicted armed robbers by Donald E_Newman, 
Director, Psychiatric Services, Peninsula Hospital and Medical 
Center, Burlingame, Calif. 


Firearms, Accidents and 
Suicides 


Analysis of data supplied by police departments. National Health 
Information Center, Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, and Los Angeles Suicide Prevention Center. 


Collective Violence, 
Extremist Groups, and 
the Urban Arms Race 


Analysis of information from police departments. Alcohol & 
Tobacco Tax Division of the Internal Revenue Service, FBI, and 
testimony presented to this Commission. 


State and Local Firearms 
Laws 


Summary of firearms laws in the United States, compiled by the 
staff from information supplied by the Library of Congress, e 
National Rifle Association, and states’ attorneys general. 


Foreign Firearms Laws 


Summary of foreign firearms laws, compiled by the staff from in- 
formation supplied by the Library of Congress, the Department of 
Justice, and the Department of State. 


Firearms Controls 


Review of the different types of firearms controls, the effective- 
ness and enforcement of firearms laws, and the Constitutional 
questions concerning such laws. Materials supplied by the Library 
of Congress, the National Rifle Association, and firearms manu- 
facturers. Crime statistics supplied by the FBI and police depar - 
ments. Study conducted for the Firearms Task Force by Research 
Associates, Inc., of Silver Spring. Md. (“A Preliminary Cost Analy- 
sis of Firearms Control Programs”). 


Police Firearms Policies 


An evaluation, based largely on a study (“Police Firearms Use 
Policies”) by Samuel G. Chapman, Department of Political Science 
University of Oklahoma, prepared as a reference document for the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the Admimstra- 
tion of Justice, 1967. 
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VI. MASS MEDIA AND VIOLENCE 



The mass media may be the most powerful social force at work in America today. If, as some scholars 
contend, there now exists in the United States a “national culture,” it has been shaped largely by the mass 
media. The media, in treating virtually every subject ranging from sexual customs to international monetary 
policy, may have an important influence upon a broad range of beliefs and attitudes of the American public. 

Statistical evidence generates concern for the potential effects of exposure to the mass media and par- 
ticularly television. For example, a typical middle-income American male devotes from one-fourth to one- 
third of his sixteen waking hours to the mass media. Every day, he watches television from two to two-and- 
one-half hours, listens to the radio for about two hours, and spends thirty minutes reading his daily news- 
paper. He reads one magazine regularly but does not spend enough time on it to alter his daily total of 
about five hours on the mass media. He goes to a movie only once every three or four months. 

Low income adults rely less on the print media. Low income white adults spend almost five hours 
each day watching television. Low income black adults watch television almost six hours a day. 

The media habits of teenagers show that they are even heavier users of television that their parents. 
Moreover, recent studies have indicated that 40 percent of the poor black children and 30 percent of the 
poor white children (compared with 15 percent of the middle class white children) believe that what 
they see on television represents an accurate portrayal of what life in America is all about. 

There are many different kinds of effects of the mass media which might be explored, but the focus 
of the Media Task Force’s research is the effect of media content and practices on the level of group and 
individual violence in our society. This research effort, which is being carried on under the direction of 
Robert K. Baker, Esq., and Sandra J. Ball, Assistant Professor of Sociology at the University of Alberta, has 
three goals: 



First, it seeks to provide an overview of the contemporary media through an examination of their 
origins and the forces which have operated at various times in history to mold their present structure and 
practices. Such an examination is essential not only to an adequate understanding of what the media are 
and do today, but also to the intelligent formulation of what they might be tomorrow. 

Second, it examines the effects of media portrayals of violence on the media audience. Our basic 
question is: do media portrayals of violence contribute to violent behavior or attitudes supportive of vio- 
lence on the part of individuals, groups, and societies? 



Finally, it considers the role of the media in the process of social change. The concern in this area is 
whether present media content and practices promote or retard the nonviolent resolution of the important 
social issues which divide our country. 

The chief issues in each of these areas of inquiry are discussed below in somewhat greater detail. 



The examination of the development of the media in American life is designed to elucidate the com- 
peting considerations that are relevant to our examination of violence and the media. No attempt will be 
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And 1 they are a pervasive part of American Ufe to a degree never before experienced. 

Although heavily laden with entertainment, the media continue to perform tratoion^functrons 

vital social role of the institutions we are examining. 



The research effort on the second basic question-whether media portrayals of violence ^entertain- 
ment programming contr.bute to ™lent bcha™ the'cttonal 

relevant to the news media will foUow in the next section of this chapter.) 
concern is directed primarily at the television industry. 

violence was the single and most direct cause of that individual s violence against o 

=~3S3££^^^S 

short-run effects of exposure to one or twenty violent media programs. 

The Task Force is considering the whole gamut of potential effects of media portrays ofviolencein 
entertainment programming. It is the part of 

0CCur ‘ ^^^heTas'k Forw ^examining Se studies of several clinical psychiatrists suggesting that a 
Tnl number of maladjusted indhdduals have viZ 

S Majoi opponents and the major proponents of the ctton. 

theory have submitted their conclusions and evidence for study. 
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Most effects-research has examined the short-run effects of exposure to “aggressive” media content. 
The experiments of one group of investigators under review suggest that individuals who were exposed to 
aggressive media content experienced a heightened emotional reaction and were more likely to be aggressive 
toward others immediately after exposure. Another group of experimentaJ studies suggests that individuals 
can learn how to be aggressive from exposure to portrayals of aggression in the media. Both groups of inves- 
tigators conclude that there are in fact short-run effects of exposure to aggression in the media. But critics 
of these experiments have warned that caution must be exerted in the application and use of these findings 
until it can be shown that the term “aggression” refers to the same phenomenon as “violence.” 

As to the long-range effects of exposure to media violence, the Task Force finds that much less re- 
search has been done. The central issue here is the extent to which the media are agents of socialization-the 
process by which we acquire standards for personal conduct. Concern for socialization revolves around the 
questions of who or what inculcates the norms, attitudes, beliefs, and values which, in important measure, 
determine how people conduct their lives. With regard to violence, we need to know from what sources 
people learn that violence is or is not acceptable behavior. Specifically, can the media set or affect the 
norms for violence in our society? Are the media thus, as has been suggested, a kind of “school for vio- 
lence” in which the entertainment programming is the “curriculum?” If this can be so, for whom is it so, 
and under what conditions? 

As one step in investigating this crucial question, the Task Force is carrying out two major research 
projects. 

One is a “content analysis” of a week of entertainment television programming in 1967 and a compar- 
able week in 1968. This analysis will go well beyond a simple enumeration of the number of shootings, 
knifings, muggings and other acts of violence in media content, which tells us little about the way violence 
is presented, whether violence is rewarded or punished, or if the violence exceeds normative levels of accept- 
ance. Instead this content analysis is seeking a broader range of more relevant information: (1) the extent 
of violence in adult and children prime time viewing hours for the three major television networks; (2) the 
way violence is portrayed— who initiated what act of violence towards whom in what context and with what 
result; (3) the norms for violence that are implicit or explicit in adult and child media programming; (4) how 
law enforcement officers are portrayed; (5) network comparisons of extent and nature of violence por- 
trayed; and (6) comparison of the extent and nature of violence between 1967 and 1968. 

In addition to this systematic assessment of television violence, we need to know more about the real 
world of violence that television viewers experience. Accordingly, the Task Force has also undertaken a na- 
tional Survey of the American public's actual experience with violence and its norms for violence. Actual 
experience with violence was assessed by asking the respondents how often, when and in what context had 
they directly observed, been the victim of, or been the initiator of. a series of violent acts, including low 
level violence (e.g., slapping or kicking), medium level violence (e.g., punching), and high level violence (e.g., 
knifing or shooting). From the subjects’ responses, it will be possible to construct a profile of the patterns 
of violence experienced by individuals, by significant subgroups in the society, and by the general teenage 
and adult population of the United States. A similar set of questions will give a good picture of the condi- 
tions in which low, medium and high levels of violence are acceptable behavior for the respondents. Some 
of the questions which can thus be answered are: (1) What, if any. segments of the American public gener- 
ally support the use of violence? (2) Do subgroups with high experience with violence have different norms 
for violence than those who have little or no experience with violence? (3) Do subgroups who have norms 
generally supportive of violence prefer violent media programs? 

The Task Force anticipates that the content analysis and the National Violence Commission Survey will 
provide new information vital to the problem of assessing effects of media violence and. in particular, under- 
standing the media’s potential for socializing segments of the audience into the media's norms for violence. 
To assist in analyzing this new information in light of existing knowledge, the Task Force has enlisted the 
aid of consultants from a broad variety of academic disciplines— psychiatry, psychology, social psychology, 
communications and sociology. For it is clear that this new information from the content analysis and the 
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Survey will not be sufficient by itself to draw definitive conclusions or to resolve the question of media ef- 
fects. This information will give us knowledge of two worlds of violence, but the relationship between 
those two worlds can only be inferred on the basis of the general principles that appear to operate in the 
process of socialization. The interdisciplinary approach of our consultants, combined with the Task Force 
research data, should provide the most thorough analysis of the problem of effects of exposure to media 
portrayals of violence that has been accomplished to date. 



Apart from the problem of the effects of media portrayals of violence in entertainment programming, 
there is a broader question which is receiving our attention: What is the effect of media content and con- 
duct on the amount of violence which is used in attempts to resolve the social issues which divide this na- 
tion? There has been very little systematic study of this question, and the Task Force will not be able to 
examine ail of the actual and potential effects. Instead, its work will be directed toward the ways in which 
the media, as an important institution in a changing society, can promote or retard the non-violent resolution 
of social issues which have a potential for violence. In particular, it is examining three central questions: 

(1) the effect of media portrayals of significant groups upon the nature of inter-group relations; (2) the ex- 
tent to which limitations on access to the media may generate potential or actual violence; and (3) the prac- 
tices and policies of news coverage, presentation, and dissemination and their relationship to violence or the 
threat of violence in our society. 

As to the first question, race relations constitute one area where media portrayals may have had an 
important role. What part have the media played in the past in the formation and maintenance of a Negro 
stereotype? The media have been accused of contributing to the maintenance of the subordinate position 
of the Negro through stereotypic portrayals. What role are the media now playing by their portrayals of 
blacks and whites to each other, and what are the effects? Are the media portrayals promoting inter-group 
conflict or cooperation between blacks and whites? These are questions which the Task Force hopes to be 
able to illuminate, at least in some degree. 

The second question it is addressing in this area is the thorny problem of “access” to the public 
through the mass media. The media in this country have developed a tradition of being a forum for the 
presentation of divergent views, a market place of ideas. What are the criteria for access to the public 
through the media today? The question is important for the study of violence, because one of the minimum 
requirements for non-violent resolution of divisive social issues is that interested parties be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. In a democratic society where ultimate power resides in the people, access to the mass 
media is essential for groups desiring peaceful social change. If important, discontented segments of our 
society are denied the right to be heard, subsequent resort to violence by these groups may perhaps be ex- 
pected. Moreover, if a high value seems to be placed by the media on conflict and drama, perhaps to attract 
the large audiences necessary to economic well-being, this may be a positive incentive for groups to engage 
in violence. Violence itself may thus become a medium of communication, a means of access to the market 
place of ideas. 

These observations lead to a third question: If conflict or drama are highly-valued criteria for deter- 
mining what is news, how accurate are our perceptions of the world as reflected by the news media? If the 
principal occasions on which blacks, or police officers, for example, make “news” are when they have en- 
gaged in unlawful or violent behavior, then the public’s perceptions of these two groups and their attitudes 
toward them will be quite different from what it would be if the presentation were not so heavily weighted 
with violence-if it were instead a balanced portrayal of their total normal behavior. If what a young person 
knows about the police comes primarily from reports portraying them as brutal, corrupt, or vengeful, what 
will be his response during his next encounter with police officers? Will he call them “pigs’ ? 

Related to this question is whether it is possible that the very act of reporting an event alters its char- 
acter, perhaps indirectly through over-emphasis on its dramatic qualities, perhaps directly as the result of 
the actors’ realization that conflict will insure coverage? If this is one of the effects of news reporting, does 
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the effect vary according to the method of coverage? Do photographers with cameras and lights, for exam- 
ple, invite responses which a lone reporter with pad and pencil does not? 

Is it possible that public television, whose expansion and improved programming were recently recom- 
mended by the President and approved by Congress, may be especially beneficial by supplementing the 
commercial media with programs that delve deeply into all critical public questions, that give majority and 
minority groups an opportunity to be heard, and that create a heightened public taste for music, the arts, 
good books, and other nonviolent, constructive aspects of American life? In other words, if commercial 
programming lowers the public taste and attitudes, as some claim, can public television raise them? 

These questions, though not exhaustive, do suggest the focus and scope of our study of the role of 
media on the interacting processes of violence and social change.* 



*The Executive Director and Deputy Director did not participate in the formulation of this report on the work of the Media 
Task Force. 
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Research Summary 



Consultant Project Title 



Monica Blumenthal 
Mental Health Research Institute 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Conscience Formation and the Mass Media 


Leo Bogart 

Bureau of Advertising, ANPA 
New York, N. Y. 


How the Mass Media Work in America 


William R. Catton, Jr. 
Department of Sociology 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


Effect of Media Portrayal of Violence on Societal Values 


Peter Clarke 

Communication Research Center 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


The Problem of Access to the Media 


I. William Cole 

Dean, Urban Journalism Center 
Medill School of Journalism 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Programs of Urban Journalism Schools Relating to the Media in 
the Process of Social Change 


Seymour Feshbach 
Department of Psychology 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


The Catharsis Principle, Including a Review of Relevant Research 
Literature 


Walter Gerson 
Department of Sociology 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada 


Portrayal of Minority Groups by the Media & the Effect of Such 
Portrayal on the Way Different Segments of Society Respond to 
Each Other 


Bradley Greenberg 
Department of Communication 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


The Content and Context of Violence in the Mass Media 


Richard Goranson 
Department of Psychology 
York University 
Toronto, Canada 
and 

Leonard Berkowitz 
Department of Psychology 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Review of Recent Literature on Psychological Etfects of Media 
Portrayals of Violence 
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Consultant 



Project Title 



Jack Haskins 
School of Journalism 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


Social Effects of Exposure to Violence in the Printed Media 


Harry Kalven 
Professor of Law 
University of Chicago 


Violence, the Media, and the American Traditions of Free 
Press 


Jack Lyle 

Department of Journalism 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


Contemporary Functions of the Mass Media 


Marsha O’Bannon 
Television Consultant 
Washington, D. C. 


Current Stated Media Policies Toward the Portrayal and Treat- 
ment of Violence 

and 

Current Media Policies Toward the Role of the Media in the 
Process of Social Change 


Theodore Peterson 
and 

Jay Jensen 

College of Communications 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


Historical Development of the Media in American Life 


William Rivers 

Department of Communication 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


The Role of the Press in the Process of Change 

and 

From Medium to Media 


Alberta E. Siegal 
School of Medicine 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


Effects of Media Portrayal of Violence on Interpersonal 
Relations 
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Contracted and Special Staff Research Projects 



Annenberg School of Commu- 
nications 

University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Content analysis to determine the frequency of violence portrayal 
in television and the context in which the violent act takes place. 


National Violence Commission 
Survey 


Survey to determine the extent of the viewer’s actual experience 
with violence as a witness, victim, and instigator and the context 
in which the violent act takes place. 


Otto N. Larsen 
Department of Sociology 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


Consultation in connection with media portrayals of violence. 


Eleanor Maccoby 
Department of Psychology 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


Consultation in connection with media portrayals of violence. 


Milton Rokeach 
Department of Psychology 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Micliigan 


Consultation in connection with the content analysis and NVC 
Survey to determine effects of media portrayals of violence. 


Ar line H. Sakuma 
Department of Sociology 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Consultation in connection with the content analysis and NVC 
Survey to determine effects of media portrayals of violence. 


Conference on the Role of the 
Media in a Changing Society 


Conference with newspaper reporters and editors, networks, wire 
service representatives, television and radio station operators and 
newsmen, magazine editors and correspondents, advertising agency 
representatives, and others connected with or affected by the 
media. 


Gary Amo 
Washington, D. C. 


Consultation in connection with Media Conference. 
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VII. LAW AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 



When violence threatens the personal security of our citizens, when the price of assuming leadership 
in society is a substantial risk of injury or death, when force is used to influence the vital decisions of gov- 
ernment, then the basis of social order is threatened. 

Many people believe it is dangerous to “make violence pay” by responding quickly to effect major 
social changes. There is equal danger, however, in proceeding directly from the indisputable need for effeo 
tive social control of violence to the conclusion that such control can be achieved solely by strengthening 
our law enforcement institutions or dealing more sternly with those who commit violent crimes. Major in- 
creases in coercive legal control, unaccompanied by other measures, could intensify the anger of people al- 
ready discontented and lead to an escalating cycle of violence and repression. Law is most effective when 
those subject to it believe that it sustains and regulates a just social system and that the operation of the 
legal system is itself consistent with their concepts of justice. 

In recognition of the principle that the law must be just as well as effective if public order is to be 
secure, the Task Force on Law and Law Enforcement, under the direction of George L. Saunders, Jr., Esq., 
and LeRoy D. Clark, Esq., is dealing with the relationship of our legal institutions to violence on two distinct 
but related levels: (1) to determine how law enforcement agencies can deal more effectively with violent 
crime and violent aspects of mass demonstrations and protests; (2) to determine how our system of law and 
law enforcement might be improved to bring about greater respect for the rule of law by those who now 
engage in violent conduct. 



On the first level we are building on the invaluable contributions of predecessor commissions, particu- 
larly the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. That Commission 
found that throughout the nation, the whole system of criminal justice is being frustrated and crippled be- 
cause law enforcement agencies are underpaid, undermanned and undertrained. Four of that Commission’s 
general findings are particularly pertinent: 

• We still have too few police, too often underpaid and ill-trained, with too many duties unrelated to 
crime, many police forces are ill-equipped to cope either with crime or collective violence; and the conduct 
of some exacerbates community tensions and sparks disorders. 

• Our courts are still understaffed and mired in an enormous backlog of cases; persons awaiting trial 
either remain at large on bail for protracted periods, during which many commit additional crimes, or else 
they are detained in jails for long periods of time without having been found guilty of a crime. 

• Our correctional system still lacks the trained manpower, the programs, and the physical facilities 
deserving of the name ‘ correctional”; as now constituted it seems as likely to produce as to correct 
criminals. 

• The technological revolution which has affected nearly every aspect of our life has largely by- 
passed law enforcement; the principal reason is the low priority we as a people have placed on crime pre- 
vention research compared to other technological goals. 

These findings have not gone unheeded. Title I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968 bears witness to the growing public recognition that state and local agencies dealing with crime 
indeed suffer from all of these inadequacies and that federal assistance to the states and localities is required 
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to repair them. Title I of the new Act establishes the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration in the 
Department of Justice and authorizes it to make planning grants to a state for the preparation of compre- 
hensive plans for the improvement of the state’s criminal justice system. The emphasis during this first year 
of the Administration’s existence is on the planning function. After a state plan has been completed and 
approved, the Administration is authorized to make action grants to strengthen state and local law enforce- 
ment capabilities in accordance with the plan. The new Act also provides for the establishment of a national 
center for research into the causes of crime and their remedies, and it authorizes creation of programs of 
academic assistance for the benefit of law enforcement personnel. 

Against this background of national study and planning for the future, the Task Force is endeavoring 
to contribute constructively to the effort that is now going forward. Necessary new investments are being 
made by our society in its system of criminal justice. The Task Force is examining how large these invest- 
ments should be and how they can be used profitably. It is also studying possible administrative and sub- 
stantive revisions of our legal system that might make it a more effective deterrent to violent conduct 
without impairing its fairness. 



On the second level-how to improve our legal system to develop greater respect for law-we start 
with the proposition that systems of law are most effective when they are viewed as legitimate by those who 
live under them. Public order in a free society cannot rest solely on applications or threats of force by the 
authorities. Instead it must rest also on the general disapproval shown by the community toward those who 
violate the law. A member of a juvenile gang, for example, is not deterred from crime by the threat of 
punishment if the illegal conduct elevates the young man’s prestige and status among those whose good 
opinion he values. Community disapproval will be expressed only if there is a widely-shared feeling of the 
justice and legitimacy of the legal order and of the society which maintains it. Since a foundation of peaceful 
order is widespread respect for the law, the law itself must be worthy of respect. The Task Force is study- 
ing attitudes toward law in black urban ghettoes today. It is also examining the related phenomenon of the 
habitual adult offender who may be little influenced by heavy penalties for further offenses, because he has 
already suffered an apparently irreparable loss of social status and alienation from the community by reason 
of his earlier convictions. 

If there is a declining sense of respect for the law among large groups of disaffected citizens* groups, 
defects in the fairness and efficiency of our system of criminal justice may bear some of the burden of 
responsibility. Many of these defects are ones which the President’s Crime Commission brought to light 
and Title I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act makes a start toward correcting. The Task 
Force is studying other potential methods of improvement, and the size and direction of the investments 
required to achieve significant results. 

The Task Force is also examining other elements of our legal system whose conduct has a profound 
impact upon respect for law. It is devoting particular attention to the police and to the extent of the force 
which police use in restoring order or in making an arrest. The Task Force is studying police tactics both in 
large demonstrations and in day to day law enforcement in the ghettoes of our cities. 

The policeman’s job of maintaining order and preserving the peace is one of the most difficult in 
society: he exercises an enormous, fateful discretion in emotional and often dangerous situations. The 
policeman may find himself today, as the Kerner Commission observed, on the grinding edge of conflict be- 
tween various groups in society. There are enormous pressures and provocations which he must handle with 
uncommon care. If police react with excessive force to these pressures, they destroy the moral authority 
of society’s agencies of control. 

Respect for law is also eroded when the law has a differential impact on the poor and the disadvantaged 
as compared to other elements of society. The criminal justice system can then be perceived as bung 
“stacked against” the poor, the black, and the uneducated, who are more likely than other defendants to be 
held in jail awaiting trial because they cannot make bail, or to be sentenced after trial to a correctional insti- 
tution which does not correct, rather than returned to their community on probation. The solution to the 
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bail problem may be much speedier trials, as well as the appropriate use of release on personal recognizance; 
the solution to the sentencing problem may be better rehabilitative resources in institutions, as well as care- 
ful use of probation. Whatever the solutions, the problem of differential treatment of the disadvantaged in 
the criminal justice system is a serious one that is receiving the Task Force’s close attention. 

Disadvantaged groups and many students of our legal system claim that the law fails to provide effec- 
tive, affirmative redress for invasions of the legal rights of the poor and powerless. We are studying the basis 
of such contentions— for example, the claimed inadequacy of police protection for the poor. The Kemer 
Commission reported that a major complaint of ghetto residents is the apparent failure of the law enforce- 
ment apparatus to provide adequate police protection in the ghetto. There is some reason to believe that 
the police— rationing their limited manpower and facilities— maintain less rigorous standards of law enforce- 
ment in the ghetto, tolerating there activities such as narcotics traffic that they would not tolerate elsewhere 
and failing to respond to calls for help with the same urgency as in white areas. 

Another area in which the law may fail the disadvantaged is the matter of practical, available civil 
remedies for abuses by landlords and exploitative merchants and for inaction or denial of rights by public 
officials. The studies of the Task Force suggest that our system has generally not performed this function 
very well. While the expense of legal counsel, the existence of procedural obstacles, the slowness of the 
civil justice system, and other like factors are frustrating for all classes of citizens, they fall with special im- 
pact on the disadvantaged who have the greatest need for legal protection. For the poor the rule of law may 
be seen as one-sided and oppressive. Making legal services widely available to the poor can in fact be an 
important part of the strategy of public order, for if the disadvantaged have little or no affirmative access 
to the courts, they may resort to other, more violent solutions of their problems. 

The Task Force is also studying the question of whether the legal system fails the black community 
in enforcing the School Segregation Cases. If segregation is permitted to exist, then the law may well 
appear to many of the victims of segregation as powerless to achieve what justice and the Constitution 
require. 

There are also broader social and political conditions which may have a particular effect on respect 
for law. The Task Force on Law and Law Enforcement is considering how respect for law may be affected 
by certain aspects of the political process such as the age requirements for voting, the convention system, 
political contribution practices, Congressional procedures, and the increasing concentration of decision- 
making power in larger government and quasi-government entities. Testimony before the Commission 
suggests that these are all focal points of criticism by many who, rightly or wrongly, are dissatisfied with 
the present governmental process. 

The Task Force is also giving attention to the hypothesis that a relationship exists between the lack 
of respect for domestic law and the weakness of the rule of law in international affairs. It is further con- 
sidering whether disrespect for law among young people may be affected by the existence and patterns of 
enforcement of some criminal laws which prohibit types of personal conduct in which large numbers of 
ordinary citizens take part, such as the laws against gambling, certain consensual sexual acts, and the use 
of milder narcotics. 

Finally, the Task Force on Law and Law Enforcement has been studying one of the most perplexing 
types of disrespect for law— the idea that unlawful and perhaps even violent conduct is justified for the 
purpose of achieving a political goal. This view is shared and often acted on by many students, black citi- 
zens, and other groups pressing for social change in America today. 

This view embraces far more than lawful methods of protest, such as the rights of petition and peace- 
able assembly guaranteed by the First Amendment. It goes beyond the violation of laws for the purpose of 
making a court test of their validity, such as laws or regulations forbidding peaceful assemblies, laws re- 
quiring segregation, or the use of the general trespass laws to enforce a public policy of segregation. This 
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method of appealing to a higher law to invalidate a lower law through a “test” case is a manifestation of 
respect for and faith in the legal processes of society. 

A quite different problem is presented, however, when some advocates of social change purposely 
violate laws, not to challenge the validity of those laws, but rather to express their objection to some other 
policy they oppose. Examples are the blocking of streets, the seizure and occupation of buildings, or the 
destruction of property, not to challenge the validity of the laws prohibiting such conduct, but to protest 
against some unrelated policy of the existing social order. 

It may be conceded that many of those who engage in such conduct sincerely believe they are per- 
forming acts of conscience to achieve a better social order. Thoreau, Gandhi and the suffragettes were 
widely admired for the peaceful practice of this tradition and for their willingness-in deed their eagerness 
-to accept the consequence of being jailed for their offenses. 

But despite the bravery and sincerity that distinguish it, conscientious dissent must always compete 
against another value that makes dissent itself possible and potentially fruitful— the value of an orderly, 
representative society in which the rights of all are defined and enforced by law. 

The Task Force is examining the legal and moral arguments on both sides of this controversy and is 
considering the kinds of official response which are appropriate. The Commission has heard testimony from 
student protest leaders who defend the legitimacy of such violent law-breaking, and who urge that the 
rightness of the ends they seek and the “illegitimacy” of the present social order entitle them to oppose 
both prosecution and punishment. It has also heard a distinguished academician say that from the stand- 
point of the social order it is unwise to prosecute and punish every act of civil disobedience. 

The subject is a complex one, and shades of distinction between particular types of conduct may be 
critical. Set forth below are some of the hypotheses that have been advanced in an effort to isolate the 
relevant issues. 

• There may be a difference between unlawful conduct that risks no injury or other harm to the 
public at large, and conduct which does risk such injury. Perhaps illegal sexual relationships between con- 
senting adults risk no injury to the public, and such adults may claim a moral right to violate the laws 
against these practices. But clearly no one can logically assert a moral right to rape women in order to pro- 
test the laws against forcible rape. 

• There may be a difference between unlawful acts of protest when committed by people who are 
denied the right to vote or to engage in peaceful protest, and when committed by voting members of a free 
and democratic society that guarantees the rights of lawful protest for all. By this standard, the followers 
of Gandhi and the suffragettes would fall on one side of the line, while American citizens who have an ef- 
fective right to vote would fall on the other. 

• Those who would violate valid laws to win rights they are now denied must stop to consider how 
those rights can be preserved in a society where their opponents are free to follow the same course. One 
must ask whether any society can survive if its members rely on genuine disobedience to law as a source of 
political energy. 

• Those who believe in the rule of law cannot rest content with condemning those whose conscience 
commands them to defy the law. Law itself must be responsive to social change and to the correction of 
injustice. Our legal system has not yet corrected the injustices our society inflicts on minority groups, nor 
has it devised an acceptable method of permitting individuals to choose conscientiously not to fight in 
particular wars. Resolution of bitterly divisive issues like these is admittedly difficult, but it is not beyond 
us. If respect for law is to sustain the social order, we need to sharpen the ability of the law to clear the 
paths to peaceful change. 
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